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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER,’ YEW MEMBERS of the ARUNDEL HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSU- 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, 
who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended 


for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig anc 
N cxthorn: Becmany. itis requested that intending Gabecribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 














RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue READER, will receive the names 


SOCIETY.—One Guinea (contributed to the ‘ Copying 
Fund’) renders the donoran Associate Member for Life, and 


| enables him to purchase separately, at Member's Prices, any 


of the Publications which remain in print. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


UPERNUMERARY PUBLICATIONS of 
the ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—All the ‘ Annual Publica- 
tions ’ issued in sets to Subscribing Members are also sold 
separately as ‘ pepermanesinty Publications,’ so long as they 
remain in print; but early application is recommended, for 
the stock of each Publication is generally soon exhausted, 
and second-hand copies can only be obtained in the market 





| by accident, and commonly much dearer than when issued 


of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for | 


Review. 


ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE 

READER, receive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 








NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names | i 
St. Mark’s, Florence, may now be obtained at the Arundel 


of Subscribers on account of Tae Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 15 rupees. 





UNIVERSITY HALL, 
SQUARE.—A SERIES of LECTURES ‘will be deli- 


successive Tuesday Evenings during the months of February 
and March, on the following Subjects :— 


The Progress of Opinion among the Early Christians 
during the First Century, as shown by a Comparison of the 
several Parts of the New Testament. Two Lectures by 
Rev. J. J. Tayuer, B.A., Principal of Manchester New 
College. 


The Influence of Egyptian Literature upon the Biblical 
Writers. By C. W. Goopwin, Esq., M.A. 

The History of Religious Opinion among the Jews in the 
Two Centuries before the Christian Era. Three Lectures 
by Rev. JAMes Marrineav, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Manchester New College. 


The Book of Revelations. By Samuren SHarps, Esq. 
The Book of Daniel. By Russert Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
The first Lecture will be delivered by Rev. J. J. Tayler 
on Tuesday, February 7, commencing at Half-past Seven. 
Admission, including Ladies, by Tickets only; to be had 


on application at the Hall. 
HENRY P. COBB, Hon. Sec. 





EOLOGY. —KING’S COLLEGE, LON- | 


DON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT. F.G.S., has com- 
menceda Courseof WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9; First Lecture, January 25; Fee, 
£1 1s. And a more extended Course on Wednesday and Fri- 
day Mornings from 9 to 10; First Lecture, Friday, January 
27. This Course will be continued till May. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





By order of the Trustees of the Soanr Musevm. 


HE SOANE MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields, will be OPEN this Season on the Wednesday ay 
in each week in the months of February, March, July, an 
August: and on the Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
in April, May, and June. Cards of Admission to be ob- 
- tained of the Curator, at the Museum, or from the 
Trustees. 


ERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY 
(Turnverein), 30 Stainton Terrace, Old St. Pancras 
Road, King’s Cross. Classes on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Entrance Fee, 5s.; Quarterly Subscription, 5s. Monday 
Evening Class, 6 to 8 p.m., £1 per annum additional. 


The NEW GYMNASIUM will be opened this aon. 
Shares in the Gymnasium Company Limited, at £1 each, 
and Prospectus on application to the Honorary Secretary, 
E. SEELIG, 14 Sherborne Lane, City. 








OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 
LADY, residing in a cheerful and healthy part of Lon- 
don, wishes to receive in her family TWO LITTLE GIRLS, 
to be educated with her own. French and German con- 
stantly spoken. References given and required. Address 
Madame Z., care of Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 








RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, ing hig near Richmon ienced in 


satisfactory » 18 
desirous of meeting witha il. Address—Berta, Hiscoxes 
& Sown’s Library, Richmond, urrey, 


by the Society. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT 
d MASTERS.—The COLLECTIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are open to the Public. gratis, every day, from 10 
till 5.—Apply to F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 
RA ANGELICO, — Chromo-lithographs 


from the Fresco of the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in 


Society, at 15s. to Members, and 20s. to Strangers.—Apply to 


F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


GORDON | 
| \|EDLEVAL 


vered at University Hall, in Explanation of the Bible, on | 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


ee 


ILLUMINATION S.— 


Chromo-lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a 


| Choral Book in the Piccolomini Library at Sienna, painted 


| by Liberale da Verona, and representing ‘Christ's Entry 


| into Jerusalem,’ may now be obtained at the Arundel 


| Society, at 10s. to Members, 12s. 6d. to Strangers.—Apply to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS CANTOR LEC- 
TURES.—A Course of Six Lectures, ‘On the APPLI- 
| CATION OF GEOLOGY TO THE ARTS AND MANU- 
| FACTURES,’ will be delivered by Professor ANsTeD, M.A., 
F.R.S., at the Society’s House, at 8 o’clock on Monday 
Evenings ; commencing with Monday, February 6. 

These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of 
Arts, and each Member has the privilege of admitting one 
friend to each Lecture. 

By order : P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, W.C., February 2, 1865. 

















F.R.S., late Honorary SECRETARY OF THE PAL.®ONTO- 
| GRAPHICAL SocIrery. 


PESTIMONIAL to Dr. BOWERBANK, 


COMMITTEE, 
| Prof. T. Bexx, F.R.S. | J. Prestwicu, Esq., F.R.S. 
| J. W. Firower, Esgq., F.G.S. | Prof. Tennant, F.GS. 
| R. Hupson, Esq., RS. | C. Tyurr, Esq., F.L.S. 
ny! Jerrreys, Esq.,| N. T. Wernere.u, 


z ras Esq., 
| Prof. Owen, F.R.S. | Rev. T. Wittsuiee, F.G.S. 
J. PickERING, Esq. 
} 


Amount already received . £82 Ils. 0d. 


Subscriptions (not exceeding £2 2s.) may be paid to J. W. 
FiLower, Esq., 7'reasurer, Park Hill, Croydon, 8. ; or to the 
Rev. Tuomas Wiirsuike, Honorary Secretary, Rectory, 
Bread Street Hill, London, E.C. 


January, 1865. 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
INVESTMENTS for LARGE or SMALL SUMS.— 
Investors m y be either Shareholders or Depositors, or 
both. The taking of Land entirely optional. Prospectuses 
for the Thirteenth Year, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, 
Land, and Forrowing Departments, sent free of charge.— 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., where 
Plans of 55 Estates in 22 Counties can be seen. 

of Land need not be Shareholders. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 

Secretary. 


Buyers 











ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


Ix THE FIELD, THE Streets, or aT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
oo Katal Papua of rma ees is08 * 
or Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Rail Stations 
i RRGER Minch Ome, 6 CORNEAL, a 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, 
_ Every Deacription of Assurance and Annuity Business 
is transacted by the Company on liberal terms. Policies 
can be effected on a Profit or Non-Proajit scale, for terms of 
years on Joint-Lives and on Survivorships. Deposit Policies 
are granted for a fixed sum paid down, payable during Life 


or at Death. 
PROFITS—BONUS. 


Four-jifths or 80 per cent. of the entire Profits of the Com- 
pany are appropriated every Five Years to parties assuring 
on the Profit scale, and who have been assured Three 
clear years. 

CREDIT of ONE-THIRD of the PREMIUMS TILL 
DEATH, or ONE-HALF for FIVE YEARS. 

The Lives of Total Abstainers are assured in_a distinct 
section, the profits being kept separate from the general 
assurers. 

Homeopaths are also assured in a distinct section. 

Forms of Proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application at the Company's Offices, No. lt New King 
Street, Covent Garden, or by letter addressed to the Actuary. 

G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, General Manager. 





[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £5,000,000, 

FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at moderate rates. Claims 
liberally and promptly settled. - y 

Insurances on Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures in 
Trade effected at a reduction of one-half the duty formerly 


charged. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1831, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in 
force reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that 
£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. 
Total assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on real and 
other property in connection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED 1Si2. 








Cuizr Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 


QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royai Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 


re tive Colonies. 
— WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK ( Limited). 
DIRECTORS. : 


His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 
Sir JAMES HUDSON,G.C.B., 1+. aie 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.R'S,,J Vice-Presidents, 
Charles Bell, Esq. Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
Robt. Benson, Esq Sir Jas. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. 


Julius Bordier, . 8. Leonino, Esq. 
Chas. H. Géschen, " Com. Devincenzi. 
I, Leonino, Esq. 


General Manager—John Alexander Jackson, Esq. 
Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 
Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on de tat 5) per cent. for periods of 
not Jess than three a atop 
WM. COLES, Secretary. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 23rd January, 1805, 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


— 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &c. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 


to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
NOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
best object-glasses; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment 
to focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 
ge TL oh 
and ve mo : 4 

All packed in neat cases. Knecwaie . 


In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T.Cooxs & Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to pow a eget arc; tangent-screw 


motion, and all n means 4 - > position, 
on stout tripod stands. “From £5 to 10s. 
PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 


(JHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Manvracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


ROWNING’S STUDENTS’ SPECTRO- 
SCOPE. FIVE GUINEAS. An Illustrated Descrip- 
with ms how to use the Instrument, for- 

upon application. Also the following :— 











£ 8. d. 
THE AMATEUR’S SPECTROSOOPE .............. 2 2 0 
THE POCKET SPECTROSCOPE, for Geologists 3 3 0 
THE HERSCHEL-BROWNING NEW DIRECT- 
VISION SPECTROSCOPE, for Astronomers, 
Soesegiate, or Tourists, very powerful, yet por- : 
ee ee a, «68 COG 
(For Illustrated Description see THE PEs 
Reaver of Jan. 21.) 
THE MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 2 prisms, 
and rack-work and tangent; screw motions to 
adjustments ............... inseam oem © 


- myhome ean mony ee 
4 or 8 prisms, for experiments in Physics £35and 50 0 0 


STAR SPECTROSCOPES TO ORDER. 


Joux BrowninG, Optical and ical Instrument 
Maker, 179, Strand, W.C.; 111 Minories, E. Factory, 6 Vine 


Street, E 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





EsTABLISHED 1848, 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 
. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &e. 


between 
or other Professional Men. The business is 
the most careful regard to the interests 


be ae d the F oderate. N charge made 
= irees or Pare mers. nerships, anc Highest 

an . 
references given. ss 


OF cmpeemen Acency Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


(jLEBICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
7% BOROUGH ROAD, SE. 


The N 2 
Principals of are inf 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ 


pomp eee every kind of negotiation 
wi 





notice, with Tutors, Curates, Governesses, Com- 
panions, and Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
required bef upon so that 
Employers may accept an in Offices as 
a@ guarantee the respectability and good faith of the 
and Schools of. 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





HERCULES toe and LIFE INSUR- 
ANY mited), 94 Cannon SrTReEkEr. 
barn Sactbind Hucom tease DVee 





MYORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
the QUEEN be LOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 





meas), continues to give his Personal and 





PEAN E’S (the Monument), Lonpon Brrpée. 


EsTaBunisHED A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 goers remains unrivalled for quality 
and cheapness, The Stock is most extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every 
eee: The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 

died Knives, each b being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted :— 


























8. d.| a. d.4 8. 0d) a. d.| a.d.) a.) 2@. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6| 14 0/16 0/19 0/ 23 0/ 25 | 29 | 23 
Dessert ditto - 116/120 120/15 0} 18 0) 20 | 23/38 
Carvers, Joint,perpair 50! 50' 56! 66! 76! 8! 9/11 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strongly 
plated. Every articlestamped withour mark, and guaranteed. 





























Fimmp.ie REEDED Krnae’s |Lity 

2nd | Best | 2nd | Best} 2nd | Best! Best 
Per dozen, s.d a. 8. a. 8. 8. &. 
Table Spoons.| 330); 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks .}| 31 0 388 44 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 230; 29 32 40 37 16 40 
Dessert Spoons! 240} 30 32 42 37 48 42 
Tea Spoons. .|146/ 18 22 26 26 32 26 
GravySpoons}| ¢¢/76| 9 | n | n | 1 | 10 





ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 


—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 








, Le. |£ s.jL aff a.(f afk oe. 
Britan. Metal, set of5) 3 0/3 6|)31014 6/510/515 
Britan. Metal,setof6/ 4 5/418/5 0/5 8|7 71717 
Block Tin, set of 6 018};110);2 0/2 2};2 8{217 
Block Tin, setof7 .|}1 4/2 0|218/217/3 4/310 
Electro-plate, set of 412 8 |12 12 |14 0 [15 0/15 15 [26 4 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, 
and post free. 


DEANE & CO. 
4“ KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
would be adveahagooss to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
us displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style 
and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is 
necessary that each description should be placed in separate 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend 
their show of con, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 

of keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 

e different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
mental, and others of a plainer description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would a rin 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak 
Furniture will gene be kept in stock, and from time to 
time new and select iture ous W will be 





Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and 
the effect of _ = Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the " 

A very large Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteade” 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Bight 
Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
net Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 

work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 

ses for this p , that the manufacture may be 
under their own care, 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is ble, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
ess. 
Heat & Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
tion of his Stock of these, layed in two large Show Rooms. 
Same ges Se euieets Se Became ore eons 
Paris, from whom Wi.i1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 


. * * * *. * 7s. 6d. to £45. 
- « « 138.6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
P - « « 188. to £16 16s, 
- 6s. to £9, 
S. BURTON, GENERAL 


the Prince of 
It 





— — * 


UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
Great Eastern Cuemecat Works, STOWMARKET, 
SurroLx :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tuis MANUFACTORY has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron LENK. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of duqinesring and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. : ’ 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. Ne 

4. poe not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. me 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the ‘ ‘ , f 

6. Will uce the same initial velocity. of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. : 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 


. into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 


8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 
tate its removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time 
at a given cost. ; 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in ig is only one sixth partof the weight of gun- 


owder. 
Pat. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Miuirary ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 
gunpowder. ‘ 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 
destroy bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive 


power than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it 
is contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Nava WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
mili itary artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 

mes as as before. 

24. It is much safer than powder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the — of rope or yarn. 

2%. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being 
entirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature. 





Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be sup- 
plied in the rope form according to the diameter of bore 
required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
it. Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 
also be supplied. 

They are also pre to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Saar on Orders exceeding 20s. The LareEst and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and pa 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Honuseho 

Papers, &c.— Partrivnce & Cozens’ celebrated GuiInga 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-Office Order.—No Cuarex for 


Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on hy og or 
Envelopes Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to is. per 
pany Polished Steel Crest Dies ved for 5s. Business 


most 

Despatch Boxes, Stationery 

Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Parrriper & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C, 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Ctass 29, Exuisrrion 1862. 


Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
3 Level Tables, for %, for Tea Parties, Treats, 
Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 
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EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, h BERNERS 
STREET, OxrorpD STREET, and 448 Stranp (O te Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer rt. the Public 
a medium for su ing Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DE TRY. These Teeth are —— more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any 
They are self-adhesive, affording su mt rt to tz 
ren unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require bat 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices complctely 
competition. Consultation free eeth from 5s ts, 5, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. 4 ‘the efficacy, w A and 
success of this system, vide ‘ Lance 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


M& EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TESTE, Same, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured a letters patent, dated December 


whereby the contin outlay of new teeth is fod 
sot aihentiees from any ey & A easily remedied, 
wires and fastenings are unnece sharp edges are 
avoided, a greatly increased freedom o suction is mapas, 
@ natural ity, hitherto wholly unattainable, a fit 
perfected with the most un are secured ; 
while, from the softness and flexibility of itty of the ag agents em- 


ployed, the greatest support is ant to ~~~ adjoining — 


Consultations free. 
*,* No connection with any of the same name, 


9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on app lication, or b a 
on receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Hond Stree 





HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 





HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 


—A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton. Sold 


caly ae Thresher & Glenny, next door to Somerset House, 





HE WHEELER & WILSON CELE- 
BRATED LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE for 9. 


The WHEELER & WILson Com have now Machines at 
£9 and upwards, which will do all p Rone th pat of work for 
which these Machines have so long been pre-eminent, as 
ae amg ot Remming: Frilling, Gathering, Seep yo inding, 

ve now 


ting, Fellin 

added to’ anne list a & oes for rr hy Button- holes for 
Tailors, Mantle Makers, &c. 

Instruction gratis | to my ad purchaser, and Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 

Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 

The Fairy Machine manufactured by the Company for 

Mrs. General Tom Thumb is on view for a few days. 


AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne wes undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospi- 
of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 

was the discoverer—of C e: that they prescribe it 

, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, 

J 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned nst 
asin other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 
RO . It is affirm 


ed by overwhelming medical testi- 
monials to be the most efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of ~<a ll that 
nilla to the effect that the ONLY remedy for Cholera, &c., was 
Ne 





yne.—See The Lancet, Decem 31, 1864. 
home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
“= J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Russeil Street, London, 
hakaah nr Cpemrre particularly none —C 


on ry ens stamp. 





LD PATENT STARCH.— 


Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch pweverces to H.R.H. the Princess or WALES. 
in the Roya, Launpry, and was awarded & a 
MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, & 


Woruerrsroon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. Parente. 
Freuip’s Improved oe oy —O Snuffiess Chamber Candle. 
Seur-ritrine, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
End. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Wholesale 
and for Export at the Works 


J.C. & J, FIELD'S, Seon Marsu, Lampere. 


Also, FIreELp’s CELEBRATED UNITED Service Soap TaBiets 
and Parenr PaRaFrine CaNDLEs, as supplied to HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 





(JAN DLES.—Her Masesty’s GovERNMENT 
have ado) for the Military Stations, FIELD’S Priz 
Medel PARADFINE CANDLE: manufactured be ° 
J.C. & J. FIELD, 

Who beg to caution the public against spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the Packets and oa 

Sold by all Dealers throu hrongl hout the Kin Wholesale 
and for rtation at the — Uprer LAMBETH, 
Lonpon, 8., where also may be obtained their 
CuLEpaarTeD Usirep SERVICE Seas Tasers, and the New 

Canb.iez, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





Sk DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with HTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, b: 
FIELD'S CELEB EBRATED UNITED SERVICE cay SS 


TABLETS, cos 
aes all Chandlers and Grocers hout the 


dom; but the Public should ask for Field's, and see that 
names of J. ©.&J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 





T° AUTHORS: MURRAY & CO.’S NEW 


MODE OF PUBLISHING is especially recommended 
Ld hag eg ublishing on their own account, as involving less 
than the o Estimates and 





mode. on 

te A to Messrs. Murray & Co., 18 Paternoster Row. 
ie wr od works have just been published :—THE 

THE GIANT MOUNTAINS. 
Becond Eaition. Price 2s. 6d. ELIONE: a Tale. By C. 
M. Surrn. 3s. 64. THE CITY AT NIGHT. Br F 
Witiiams. 23. LIVY. Book XXI. By H. Owean, LL.D. 
In the press:—WILD TIMES. In three volumes. By the 
Author of ‘Snow - _ a . By Burrorp 
Rawiines. MARK and other Poems. a 
" CO”8 HANDY BOOK 


Witiiams. MURRAY & R 
RAILWAY TRAVELLERS AND RAILWAY OFFI- 
CIALS,’ &c. 

13 Paternoster Row, E.C., London. 





IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING OR ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES 
AMATEURS OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
CURATORS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, PICTURE GALLE- 
RIES, AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, &c. 
Are now on Sale at very greatly reduced prices 


By JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Royaut Potytecuyic Institution. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, F Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscri Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, acco: g to the su 

Great Advantag sare offered by L ‘to Country 
ay: in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one t 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STAN DARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

re sor? and Terms sent on application. 

A ye ny of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culition) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 


prices, now r a 
BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307 Recent Srreet, W. 








ATCHARD & CO., Booxsretiers, sy 
APpPpoINTMENT, to H.R.H. toe PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 
Publishers. Bibles and er Books. 

New Publications of Merit. yp et al s Books & Periodicals. 


Books Bound. raries Arranged. 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W 





UTOGRAPHS.—The Widow of an emi- 
nent Author and Politician wishes to se of a 
number of ORIGINAL LETTERS by Distinguished Men, 
chiefly of the last eration.—Address T., of Mr, 
J Merriman, Solicitor, 13 Bouverie Strest, EC CC. 





ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP about 


Berni Pan Poin che &. rencoes, Mostar Ro. 3: 


February 1865. 
Harpwicke, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 5s, 


W INES, and OTHER FERMENTED 
Tien eg RS; from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time, By James RICHMOND SHEEN. 


London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W.; 
a and all Booksellers. 





MANUALS FOR THE MAN ¥.—— 
Gardening .—Allotment Farming 

the Many, 1 phe he Bm f ay the _ Py per ~ tend 
pense for the o Meee, 6d. err ichen Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—F lower Gandening ies © the ens, 4d.—Fruit Gardening 


eo Ta ae a 
0 or e —_ 

the Many, 94.—Muck for ge the litany $d4.—Rabbit Book, $d.— 
Heating ting Mlanaal, 6d. Any of f the above can be had post-free 
for an additional postage-stam 


London: 171 Fleet Street, ais and to be had of all 
Booksell Stalls. 


ers, and at the Railway 





HE ART of ILLUMINATING 
instr eetnen te Gcletn cna Sine Motked of mapas 
Tininod Gold. Ornamen: — ns. With Eight Sheets of Out. 
lines, containing over Ome Hundred Specimens from the 
MSS. in the Bhrery of the inte Guonen Seven, Eee 


lete Directions for Colouring 
fiobsbetm Sc. gat gomeees suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman & Orror, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
(Copyright. ) 





Now ready, 
A Nar PROPHET of NAZARETH; or, a 


ral Character esus Christ, as exemplitied in His Pre- 

alenane His , His Actions, His ,and His 

ial Th By Evan PoweLt Merepiru, Prize 
Essay. Price lds. 


London: F. Farran, 282 Strand, W.C. 





ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, and RE- 


COLLEC1 IONS of 8. T. COLERIDGE. By Tuomas 
Auisovp. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 


London: F. Farran, 282 Strand, W.C, 





Now r » price 3d. ill: ted on toned the 
eady, p peateated,, petnts paper, 


ERRY AND WISE: a Magazine for 
Young People. Edited by Otp Merry. 
*,* The Jan Part, containing a Frontispiece beauti- 
fully printed in colours, may still be had. The two numbers, 
post free, for six stamps. 


London: Jacksox, Warren, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRIS- 


TIAN CHURCH: a Series of Discourses on the 
Epistle tle to the pan anag By the Rev. R. W. Daue, M.A, 
Honest, vigorous, and practical,’—Patriot, 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
a as be oe most heal _< 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first 

pmb ne a this. commtry. here were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
Yple to the stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the erude 
state, or so uns manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length su with the assistance of elaborate 


nee , in being the first to produce an artic] in its 

ee — and so sennee by the perfect tattenation it 
n the process it passes through, 

acceptable A, ~ —t 3. J —— 


PPS’S HOMGZOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 


ne eh Fh crome. “Deed grateful breakfast 

beverage , with a delicio Hassall, in his work, 

 Adulterations t Food, says ae * Cocoa contains a dient ne variety 
rtan principles ; eve 

to the growth and sustenance of the} rv itis an 

nutritive, Cocoa stands a _—— higher th either coffee 

— ina 


Proakiast cup filled wu > oan Pisin Ainge ht 
meanwhile hile. Secured intin- 4Ib., and 1lb. packets. 
labelled, ‘J. Erps hic Chemist, 112 Great Russell 


Street ; ie) Pi Street. Manu- 
factory, E Plocediiy \ Solon; anton and sold by wom, Confec- 
tioners, ond Chemists.’ 


S\ AUCE—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrixs. 

The Public are res cautioned orth] 
imitations, and # Bas pony A Lea & SS — 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,.* Sold Wholesale and for E the P 

Worcester ; Mesers. Crosse 1 Py at Mawen ancess 


& Sox, nee, &c. &c.; and G 
A. by rocers and Oilmen 


AUTION. — COCKS’S Sey et 


READING BAUcs, f 

ey ee eo 

2 ed oly ie th _i---} of oe Sole 
e 


ALL Orners arr Spuntovs Imurrarions. 


123 











t is sone 





Second Thousand, now ready, in small 8vo, price 5s, cloth 
lettered, 


MONEY : A Popular Exposition in Rough 
Notes. With Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic 
gg Pag eo ee 
ro e 
brings both Gurighuse and logie to bear upon it,’  oolinader, 
London : Jackson, aes ~ & Hopper, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





wHar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. prt 
diate answer to the may be obtained. A Srecimzn 
Boox or Typss, and praation Sor Authors, sent em anell. 
cation, by Ricwarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no = 
Sa ee 


pH COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West indies, continae to import THE FINEST AkKkKOW- 

ROOT, as certined by Dr. Lankester ernment Food 

Analyst), who writes— "1 tind it to be en 

the fecuda of the Genuine Arrowrvot 


ons 

Feed, end 9 cour whose publi 
with each Package. 3 

In Tins, | and z ibs., gat Sn. 08, pees 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per lb. ; 


32 lbs. at is. 3d. per lh. 
as Imported, weighing about #1 lbs., at Is. per lb. 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Bel i 
London, 8.W. = 








F. BOHN & (C0’8 ‘REMINDER’ 


pan ee Soy pe | or reticule Aide-M. 
— pocket of émoire, 80 
renewed without oc- 


REST LIU ROT Regie 
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NEW WORKS. 


An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time. 
By Jonny, Eart Russevy. New Edition, with Introduc- 
. 8yvo. [On Friday next, 
2. 


HISTORICAL and PHILOSO- 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senior. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [On Thursday nezt. 


3. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


Herman MERIVALE, 8voO. [On Monday next. 


TURES on LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Firsr Series, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 12s. Sreconp 
SERIgs, price 18s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. Bythe Rev. C. Mertva.e, B.D. Vol.I. 
= ig Cabinet Edition, in 8 Monthly Volumes, crown 
0. 


With a Photographic Portrait 











TRANSLATED BY 


JUST PUBLISHED,’ 


from the Picture in the Vatican. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By HERMAN GRIMM. 


F. E. BUNNETT. 


| *Herman Grimm has executed his task as a labour of love, ransacking all the museums of Europe for evidence on the life 
of his hero, but using his vast material rather to enrich and lighten his own narrative than to solidify it in the true German 

style. His biography, admirably translated by Miss Bunnétt, is as full of point and sparkle as a French memoir, as crowded 
| with anecdote as an English book of reminiscences, but pervaded throughout with that historic instinct, that power of seeing 
as well as describing the future called up by a host of minute facts which is the first merit of a German biographer. Herman 
| Grimm has displayed a German’s laboriousness in collecting materials, which he has used with a Frenchman's lucidity and 


| ease; his work is full of most thonghtful and true criticism of art, and his narrative has been rendered into English as easy 
| and yet as characteristic as if he himself had been accustomed to think in our tongue.’—Spectator. 


Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- | 


‘Two more deeply interesting volumes have seldom been offered to the public. Herr Grimm appears to have made his 
work as perfect as it could be made by careful research and diligence, and he has interspersed it wit : 


striking criticisms. 
Iilustrated London News. 





SMITH, ELDER, 








ce 68. each, 
ESSAYS on RELIGION and/ 


LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. E. Mannine, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


7. 
The RISE and INFLUENCE of | 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By 
W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. 


8. 
‘The PENTATEUCH and BOOK | 


of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the | 
Right Reval. W. Cotenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. | 
People’s Edition. Parts I. to IV. price ls. each, | 


9. 
The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a | 


COUNTRY PARSON, Srconp Senizs._ By A. K.H.B., | 
Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Crown | 
Svo. 3s. 6d. | 
{ 
| 


10. 
ELIHU JANS STORY; or, 


The Private Life of an Eastern Queen. By WILLIAM 
Kyienton, LL.D., Assistant-Commissioner in Oudh. 


Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


ll. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: _ their 


Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 28 





Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and Photo- | 
graphs. y Cuartes C. Penxins. 2 vols. imperial 
Svo. Obs. 


12. 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE, Genuine Edition, in Large Type, with %6 
Vigrigttes on Wood, complete in 1 vol. price 14s. ; or, in 
6 vole. for the pocket, price 3s. 6d. each. 


13. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WRITINGS. People’s Edition. Panrrs 
T. and Il. now ready. To be completed in 4 Monthly 
Parts, price is. each. 


M4. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of LORD 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ES- 
SAYS, uniform with the above, and complete in 2 vels,. 
crown $yvo. price 8s. cloth; or in 7 Parts, price ls. each. 


SUPPLEMENT to the CHORALE- 


BOOK for EBGUSED: omen English Hymns, 
selected .WINKWORTH, ppropriate es. 
By peor We 8S. Bennett and Orro GoLtpscumipr. Fep. 
4to. 3s. Gd. ; also in fep. 8vo. 


16. 


TREATISE on the SANITARY 


MANAGEMENT and UTILISATION of SEWAGE. 
eG ag re A 
Figures, price 12s. 6d. : . 


17. 
Mr. RUSKIN’S ‘Notes on the 


Shape and Structure of the Alps’ are tained in 
No. VIII. (February) of the GEOLOGICAL MAGA. 
ZINE, price 1s., which also contains Contributions by 


Professor Puititps of Oxford, Professor SrEeLey of 


This day is published, crown Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF PRIMARY BELIEFS. By Ricnarp 
LOWNDES. 


Wituums & Noroarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
earcae, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


UHLAND’S SONGS AND BALLADS. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. W. W. Skeart, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Winuirams & Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, Svo. cloth, 14s. 


THE TEUTONIC NAME-SYSTEM ap- 
plied to the FAMILY NAMES of FRANCE, ENG- 
LAND, and GERMANY. By Rosert FeErcuson, 
Author of the ‘River Names of Europe,’ ‘Swiss Men 
and Swiss Mountains,’ &c. 


Also lately, by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON THE RIVER NAMES OF EUROPE. 


By Rozert Fercvson. 


Wituiams & Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





HUXLEY AND HAWKINS’S ATLAS OF OSTEOLOGY. 
Just published, folio, bound in cloth, price 25s. 


AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF COM- 


PARATIVE OSTEOLOGY, consisting of Twelve Plates 
in Folio. The Figures selected and arranged by Pro- 
fessor T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S., and Drawn on Stone by 
B. WATERHOUSE Hawkrns, F.L.S. 


Witiiams & Norearz, London and Edinburgh. 





MR. CARRINGTON’S OBSERVATIONS OF THE 
SOLAR SPOTS. 


Price 25s. royal 4to. cloth boards, with 166 Plates. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE SPOTS ON 


THE SUN, from November 9, 1853, to March 24, 1861, 
made at Redhill. By Ricnarp C. Carrinaton, F.R.S. 


Illustrated by 166 Plates. 


Wittiams & Norecatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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EXPLORATION OF THE NORTH 
POLAR REGION. 


T the Meeting of the Royal Geographical 


Society on the 23rd ultimo, fq oxen 


Sherard Osborn, as the mouthpiece of a large 
section of living. Arctic explorers, suggested 
to geographers and men of science in this 





country a great enterprise—the exploration of | 


the region around our Northern Pole. He 
advocated, in language which found a warm 


response in a crowded audience, the necessity | 
| weapons and utensils geologists are but now 


of ever keeping alive in the British navy that 
love of enterprise which is so nobly displayed 
in geographical discovery; and he showed, 
with almost mathematical precision, the per- 
fect feasibility and comparative safety with 
which an area equal to that of half Europe, 


and positively within a me, ye sail of our | 


shores, could be explored, and added to the 
domains of human knowledge. 

There was a time when a proposal to ex- 
plore those unknown regions would have met 
with a ready response through the length and 
breadth of the land. It will be an evil day 
for England when this feeling is quite trodden 
out; when our rulers unite with the 7imes in 
declaring the spirit of adventure of England’s 
men of science and naval officers to be ‘a 
restless curiosity which it is no part of the 
duty of Government to gratify,’ and that ‘a 
spirit of adventure is not a noble purpose ;’ 


in proclaiming that ‘the names of Parry, Ross, 


and Franklin have been made famous by dis- 


coveries which have been the most barren into | 
which scientific research ever ventured ;’ and | 


in ‘ protesting against schemes of discovery in 
the name of humanity and common sense.’ 


Such is the line taken by the 7imes (Jan. 26) | 


in discussing Captain Osborn’s paper. We 
rejoice to see that the press generally has 
adopted a nobler and more manly tone, and 
has given cordial support to the project of 
North Polar exploration. 

We have alluded to this article in the Times 
because it is tainted with the same spirit 
which formerly did such fatal mischief, when 
‘the same journal acted as a drag on the search 
for Franklin, and positively did its best to 
cause that disaster at the mouth of the Great 
Fish River, which it now urges as a reason for 
staying all future geographical discovery. Had 
the Times in 1848-49, when Ross returned 
empty-handed from Leopold Sound, given 
ore sympathy proper support instead of 

acking the Admiralty in piling icebergs on 
the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ the melancholy 
loss of the gallant FitzJames’s party on the 
shores of the Great Fish River might never 
have occurred. Dr. King would have been 
there to save them, and the bugbear of Frank- 
Tin’s disaster, caused by official blundering, 
would not have existed, to be used against the 
aspirations of those young spirits who desire 
to follow Sir Leopold M‘Clintock where honour 
is to be won by honest labour and glorious en- 
dlurance. We have to thank the Times, too, 
for the national disgrace involved in having 
suffered M‘Clintock to complete the search for 
Franklin with an expedition fitted out at the 
expense of his widow, and not at the expense 
of the country. It certainly puzzles us to 
understand by what train of reasoning the 
great organ of public opinion has brought 
itself to endorse views as petty as they are 
shortsighted in the interests of Great Britain 
and of her navy. 

One of the greatest problems in geography 
is that which an examination of the vast un- 
known region between the 82nd degree of north 
latitude and the Pole will solve. The well- 
known saying of the great Secretary Burleigh, 
that ‘Groynelande is an islande not conjoyned 


to America in any part,’ will be verified, 
and other lands as yet wholly unknown will 
be discovered. ae be it remembered that 
these Arctic lands literally teem with subjects 
of scientific interest ; their geological forma- 
tion, their glaciers, their fauna, their flora, 
their climate, all require further investiga- 
tion; and more particularly is this the case 
with the granitic glacier-bearing country north 
of Smith’s Sound. No geologist, excepting 
Dr. Sutherland, has ever visited the Arctic 
regions, and glacial effects have rarely been 
observed with a trained eye. Most important 


| too is the solution of those long-debated ques- 


tions connected with Arctic currents and the 
supposed polar basin. Ethnological researches 
relating to races living in high northern lati- 
tudes are also incomplete until the Pole has 
been reached. Strange to say, amongst that 
isolated group of human beings living in 
Smith’s ” 9 there exists the wi! to many of 
the mysteries hanging over the habits, of those 
early inhabitants of the globe whose flint 


| disentombing from the gravel-drifts of past 


ages. There will be found in that region, cut 
off from all communication with the civilizing 


influence of European contact, a collection of 


our fellow-men who, without metals or wood, 


_ have been forced to manufacture sword, knife, 


| . . . 
desiderata in science. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





lance, needle, and lamp from bones and stone, 
just as those ancient races in Europe once did. 
Perhaps we may discover in Smith’s Sound the 
uses to which man once applied the flint im- 
plements which still puzzle our philosophers. 


Finally, the measurement of an arc of the | 


meridian north of 80° is one of the principal 
This is a serious under- 
taking, and we cannot refrain from expressing 
our satisfaction at the report that one of the 


| most distinguished officers in the British army, 


he who has already fixed the height of the 
loftiest mountain in the world, and measured 
an are of the meridian in India, is willing to 
go out with a view to effecting this measure- 
ment along the shores of Smith’s Sound. 
Nor are we disposed to look upon the actual 


| discovery of the North Pole itself, as barren 


and unprofitable. 

These are some of the results to be gained 
by an expedition to the North Pole. 
importance of exploring this region has been 


recognized by all.thinking men for upwards | 


of a century: and it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the exploration of the North Pole 
and the discovery of the north-west passage 


expeditions, during the last two centuries, 
except three, have been for the latter object, 
while it is with those three alone that we 
have now to do. 

The indefatigable researches of Mr. Daines 
Barrington, and the representations of the 
Royal Society, led to Captain Phipps’s expe- 
dition of 1773, in which Nelson served; but 
the vessels were stopped by the ice in 80° 48’ 
N., and returned. In 1818 Buchan and 
Franklin sailed with instructions to endeayour 
to pass to the northward between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland, and to use their best exertions 
to reach the North Pole. To perform this 
service they were provided with two leaky 
old whalers, fitted out at Sunderland, the 
‘Dorothea’ and ‘ Trent,’ in which they reached 
80° 34’ N., their extreme point. The fact is 
that whalers have often attained a latitude of 
81° and possibly 82° north; but the failure of 
these two expeditions made it clear that it was 
hopeless to attempt to penetrate much farther 
north in ships. When Sir Edward Parry, 
therefore, was given the command of a North 
Polar expedition in 1827, he determined to 
make the attempt by boats and sledges, leaving 
his ship in some port of Spitzbergen. His 
mistake consisted in setting out too late in the 
year, when the ice was drifting south, instead 
of wintering in Spitzbergen, and starting with 
his sledges in February. Thus he only reached 
82° 45’ N., which is, however, the extreme 
northern point ever yet attained by civilized 
man. 

The expedition of Parry, in 1827, is the last 
that has been sent out to reach the Pole. A 
generation has since passed away, yet the 
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motives which led the Government to send 
Parry are still in full force, and should have 
much greater weight with our present rulers 
than they had with the Admiralty of 1827. 
We now pass to the consideration of Captain 


Osborn’s masterly paper. He proposes to reach 
the Pole, not from Spitzbergen, but from 
Smith’s Sound, at the extreme north end of 
Baftin’s Bay, asa known point 120 miles nearer 
the Pole than Spitzbergen. The same route 
was advocated by Admiral von Wrangell in 
1847, The object now is, after placing the ships 
in the desired position, to find a route along 
which the ice would not bein motion. The en- 
ormous glacierdiscovered by Dr. Kane inSmith’s 
Sound indicates the existence of extensive 
tracts of land to the northward, probably with 
groups of islands. Where there is much land 
the ice is usually prevented from drifting, at least 
during the winter and early spring, and travel- 
ling is therefore safe. North of my epi on 
the other hand, there appears to be a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, in which the ice is likely to be 
more or less in motion throughout the year, as 
we know it to be in.Baffin’s Bay. These con- 
siderations lead us to concur with Captain 
Osborn in the view that Smith’s Sound will be 
the best starting-point. But we are not wed- 
ded to this opinion. The arguments of Peter- 
mann, in favour of the route between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla, should also be care- 
fully weighed. Let the expedition once be 
decided upon, and the choice of a route may 
be confidently left to the experienced Arctic 
officers who conduct it. 

It should be generally understood that no 
difficulty is apprehended in reaching Smith’s 
Sound. When, on the approach of summer, 
the ice drifts out of Barrow’s Straits and 
Jones’s and Smith’s Sounds, and streams 
through Davis’s Strait into the Atlantic, a 
large space in the northern part of Baffin’s 
Bay is invariably left free of ice, extending 
from Cape York, on the Greenland, quite 
round to Pond’s Bay, on the West side. This 


space is known as the ‘North Water.’ To 


reach it vessels must necessarily pass through 
the middle pack drifting south. This usually 
causes a delay of a month or six weeks, but by 
keeping along the land-floe on the Greenland 
coast, and starting early in the spring, this part 
of the navigation becomes a mere question of 
time. Out of twelve attempts to cross the middle 
ice, in nine years, with steamers, only one failed, 
and that because she was too late in the season. 
The ‘North Water’ is usually reached in July 


| are two very distinct things. All the Arctic | oT the beginning of August, and thence there 


is always open water to Smith’s Sound. In- 
deed, this is merely the threshold of difficul- 
ties encountered by former Arctic expeditions, 
The ‘ North Water’ has always been to them 
the starting-point of their ice embarrassments, 
whereas, in the proposed North Polar ex- 
pedition, it is here that the goal will be 
reached, so far as navigation is concerned. 
Captain Osborn proposes to station one screw 
steamer near the entrance of Smith’s Sound, 
within easy reach, by boats, of the Danish 
settlement of Upernavik, while a second 
passes on as far north as possible, and 
winters on the same coast, in latitude 81° or 
82° N. A communication would be opened 
between them in the autumn, and during 
the ensuing season the important operation of 
measuring an arc of the meridian would be 
conducted by the scientific staff, who would 
also explore the surrounding country and in- 
vestigate all that is new in every branch of 
science. Meanwhile the leader of the expedi- 
tion would start with his travelling parties, 
push on to the pole itself, and complete the 
great discovery of the age. The distance there 
and back is less than has frequently been 
achieved by officers in former Arctic expedi- 
tions, and, unless there are extraordinary and 
unexpected obstacles in the way, the journey 
can be performed with almost mathematical 
precision. To such perfection has the difficult 
art of Arctic travelling (an art almost unknown 
to Ross, Parry, and Franklin) been brought by 
M‘Clintock and his gallant coadjutors! 

There will be no risk which may not justi- 
fiably be run, in the achievement of so grand 
an object. In the previous expeditions - to 
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discover a north-west passage, the ships en- 
tered upon an unknown region near 2, 
miles in length, with no means of retreat 
secured; whereas now it is not “er ips to 
ush the ships beyond a point already well 
own, which can almost certainly be reached 
by any yacht every summer, and whence there 
is a sure retreat to the Danish settlements. 
The ships, therefore, may be looked upon as 
placed in a position of absolute safety, so long 
as the men are well fed and well clothed. The 
means of retreat are secure, and the Arctic 
regions enjoy the healthiest climate in the 
world. It is only when the sledge-travelling 
commences that the work begins in earnest; 
but Sir Leopold M‘Clintock has reduced Arctic 
travelling to a matter of calculation, and, under 
his orders, the men know full well that their 
safety is provided for. 

The mention of that gallant explorer’s name 
reminds us how important it is that there 
should be no delay in urging the Government 
to sanction a North Polar expedition. At this 
moment he, and many of his comrades in 
Arctic research, are in the prime and vigour 
of manhood, with their great experience in 
sledge-travelling available. Ten or fifteen 
years hence it will be too late: all the painful 
experience acquired by many seasons of diffi- 
ah onl arduous service will be lost, and the 
enterprise must be entrusted to untried hands. 

We have said enough to show that the 
objects to be attained by a North Polar expe- 
dition are of the greatest scientific importance, 
and that the danger and risk are not to be 
compared with those which attended the 
searches for a north-west passage. These 
reasons are sufficient to induce us to join the 
leading scientific bodies and the Arctic officers 
in a warm, advocacy of Captain Osborn’s pro- 
posal. But-when the subject is brought to the 
notice of the Government, there are other con- 








siderations which should also weigh with our 


rulers in favour of the expedition. In times 
of peace these undertakings keep alive the 
spirit of enterprise in the navy, form the cha- 
racter of valuable officers, and therefore exer- 
cise a most beneficial influence on the service. 
Nor are they without their value in cementing 
a friendly feeling between England and other 
nations, which tends in no small degree to 
insure the permanence of peace. Every con- 
sideration of true policy should lead the 
Government to foster the maritime enterprise 
of England in times of peace, and to under- 
take such expeditions as that to explore the 
North Polar regions, whereby science is ad- 
vanced, the sea service of the country is im- 
roved, and the whole civilized world is bene- 
ted. 

The Admiralty should remember, too, in 
considering this question, that, for the first 
time during the present century, there is not a 
single exploring expedition employed in the 
English service, or a single new survey being 
prosecuted on an adequate scale, in any part of 
the world. Thus one of the most useful duties 
of the navy is now utterly neglected. 
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CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA AND 
MARYLAND. 

Campaigns in Virginia, Maryland, &c. By Capt. 

ieee. Vol TL. (Smith, Tider & Go.) , 
E are glad that Capt. Chesney has con- 
tinued his work, and has given us a 
second volume. He has generally got the 
credit of fairness and impartiality, and really, 
compared with the absurd distortions of fact 
and the positive misstatements which are cur- 
rent in many of the daily papers about the 
American war, the narrative of Capt. Chesney 
is very fair. No person who has military 
knowl and who takes pains to ascertain 
the facts about the battles fought in the United 
States, could fail to see that hyperbolical 
‘ praises of Confederate —e enatenrery, 
with the most intense depreciation of the same 
qualities on the Northern side, do not convey 
@ true impression of the real state of things. 
We feel satisfied that Capt. Chesney wishes 

















to be fair, and is as fair as the bias of his mind 
will allow him to be; at the same time, we 
warn his readers that his obvious leaning to 
the South has influenced his narrative, which, 
though candid on the whole, is a rather South- 
ern one. But, with this warning, we advise 
those who care to know something beyond 
what they pick up by desultory reading of the 
papers, to read his book. They will get profit 
and instruction from it. 

We would just say two words before pro- 
ceeding to the purely military part of the 
book. Capt. Chesney might with advantage 
have introduced more of his original authori- 
ties in their own words, and he might have 
referred us oftener to his sources of informa- 
tion. Capt. Chesney devotes a very large part 
of his book to the advance into and retreat 
from Pennsylvania and the battle of Gettys- 
burg, no less than 148 pages out of 234. This 
is = right. The importance of the battle 
of Gettysburg in the history of the war seems 
now far:to exceed that of any other great 
battle. It is hard to speak with any certainty 
while the events in which the battle of Get- 
tysburg was a link are still taking place; yet 
we cannot help thinking that it will be found 
to have been the crisis of the war. 

The South gathered up all its forces for the 
campaign, and struck its most deadly blow. 
At one time, just before the battle, the spirit 
of the Northern people was at its lowest ebb. 
In Baltimore the Secessionists were trium- 
seg and Southern flags are said to haye 

een displayed. Lee’s defeat, though his arm 
was brought off in very good order and wit 
the loss of but three guns, still transferred the 

restige of confidence and success to the 
‘orth. The battle of Gettysburg, then, de- 
serves to be carefully studied, for it caused 
this change in the aspect of the war. It was 
July 3 ‘qui primus alma risit adorea’ for the 
Northern States. Capt. Chesney gives a clear 
account of the advance of Lee’s army into 
Pennsylvania. He does not, however, bring 
out with sufficient distinctness the fact that 
Leé, by sending away his cavalry under Stuart, 
parted himself from the eyes of his army at a 
most critical time, and so was out-generalled 
by Meade, who was able to concentrate at 
Gettysburg. The battle of July 1 (Wednes- 
day), fought by Reynolds to the north-west of 
Gettysburg, was no reckless attempt of an am- 
bitious subordinate, but was deliberately fought 
against considerable odds, in order to give 
Meade time to come up with the rest of his 
army. Reynolds saw that it was absolutely 
necessary to keep back Lee’s forces as long as 
possible. His death early in the day was, of 
course, very disadvantageous to the Northern 
side ; but it was not till Ewell fell upon the 
right flank that the day was distinctly lost. 
The Confederates, however, suffered heavily, 
and in ‘Pollard’s Southern History of the 
War,’ it will be seen that they were very 
roughly handled. 

Capt. Chesney’s account of the first day’s 
battle leaves but little to be desired. It is 
much more satisfactory than his narrative of 
the events of July 2 and 3. We think the 
reason of this is that he has followed far too 
closely Capt. Fremantle’s account, which, 
though interesting, and affording several valu- 
able pieces of information, cannot be relied 
upon thoroughly. 

The account of the battle given by Mr. 
Pollard, though that of an extreme partisan, 
seems to us nearer the truth, though also one- 
sided. Some may think that Mr. Pollard, who 
is known, as editor of the Richmond Examiner, 
to have opposed the government of Mr. Davis 
with great bitterness, is not likely to take a 
very Southern view. But in all that concerns 
the war he is as thorough-going as any fire- 
eater of South Carolina. 

Captain Chesney has also, as we think, con- 
siderably under-estimated the forces engaged 
on both sides in the battle of Gettysburg. 
We believe that the Southern somewhat out- 
numbered the Northern army—the numbers 
being about 95,000 and 90,000. The number 
of guns we think he puts too high; the 
Northern number of guns altogether was not 
more than 130. In the great artillery duel 
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waged round the centre of the Northern posi- 
tion on July 3, we learn from a writer in Black- 
woods Magazine, whom it is not hard to 
identify with the Hungarian officer of Colonel 
Fremantle, that the Confederates had 145 guns 
in position. Pollard only allows them 115, 
but we believe the former statement much 
nearer the truth. General Meade had perhaps 
a little over 110 guns in position about his. 
centre with which to meet the enemy’s fire. 
In the battle of Gettysburg there was a dis- 
tinct superiority of the Southern over the 
Northern fire. General Lee’s artillerymen prac- 
tised an excellent device for protecting their 
guns: they dug small holes in the ground so 
as to sink them up to the axle; this greatly 
protected them from the enemy’s fire. 


Captain Chesney has not got a very clear 
idea of the geography of ‘the Gettysburg 
battle-ground. He rather exaggerates the dis- 
tances, and fancies the hills to be both steeper 
and higher than they are; this we attribute 
to his drawing so largely upon Southern 
sources of information. There was a natural 
wish on the part of Southerners to exaggerate 
the strength of a position they had failed to 
carry. We must treat Captain Chesney as 
Arthur treats the Piper in Clough’s poem :— 

To the merest it was restricting, diminishing, 

dwarfing, 

River to streamlet reducing, and fall to slope: 

subduing. 

The distance from the railway at Gettys- 
burg to the cemetery is perhaps nearly a mile ; 
but the whole town intervenes and the ceme- 
tery is a little beyond the ridge along which 
the Northern line ran. The real distance 
from the outlying houses of Gettysburg to the: 
Skyline is certainly not more than 600 yards. 
The houses on the outskirts of the town were 
held by Southern sharpshooters, who skir- 
mished with Federal riflemen on the ridge.. 
Again the road rises very gradually from the 
town to the cemetery: it isnot so steep as the 
slope of Piccadilly by Green Park. Indeed, 
the whole of the Federal position is rather a 
series of slopes than of hills, except at two- 
raed and between the position held by 

ancock’s corps on the 3rd of July to the 
west of the cemetery, southwards, nearly to 
the hill called in the maps Little Round Top, 
or Granite Spur, there is hardly any rise per- 
ceptible. It was at this depression that the 
assault was made, where General Barksdale 
was killed on the 2nd. 

The valley, too, between the Federal and 
Confederate position is not open to view from 
the cemetery and west of it, where Pickett’s 
memorable assault was made. It is rolling 
ground, and a person standing where Gibbon’s: 
division fought would not see troops till they 
came within about 300 yards, if they were: 
coming in the direction from which Pickett’s. 
attack was made. The Federal position was 
also much less wooded than Captain Chesney’s. 
account suggests. There is a very small grove 
or clump of trees about 200 8 south-west 
of the cemetery ; except this clump the ground 
is cleared for a mile and a half, till you get to 
Round Top Hill and its spurs, These formed 
the left of the Federal position, and rise steeply 
to a height of fully 250 feet above the valley, 
the highest point perhaps to 350 feet, and are: 
covered with loose blocks of disintegrated 
granite. 

The extreme right of the Federal positiom 
east of the cemetery and bending south was. 
also steep, nearly as steep in many places as a 
railway embankment. it was under this steep» 
bank, where the stream called Rocky Creek 
flows, that Ewell made his partially success- 
ful attack on the evening of the 2nd. Here, 
too, there is a good deal of wood, both on 
the sides of the hills and in the swampy 
ground by the stream. Many of the trees are: 
now dead from the number of musket-balis 
in them, and there are marks in this hollow of 
very sharp fighting, much of which was early 
on the 3rd July, when Ewell’s troops were 
driven out from the position they had gained 
the night before, actually inside the Federal 
lines in the swampy ground by the stream. 

Captain Chesney notices well enough the 
fault of Sickles which determined the attack 
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of Longstreet on the afternoon of the 2nd; | remained in them were plundered, and guards 


but he hardly censures him as much as he 
well might; in fact, from several little allu- 
sions, it seems that he has rather a good 
opinion of him as a corps commander. No 
doubt Sickles has shewn himself a brave man, 
and his corps has done hard and good fighting 
under him; but this is not enough to make a 
good general. The position where he had 
been posted, to the north of Round Top 
Hill, had clear fields before it, and any 
enemy who had attacked him there would 
have had to cross the open ground under 
a heavy fire. Sickles’s self-chosen position 
was one where his own corps was in the 
open, with its left wing resting on a wood 
through which Longstreet was able to advance, 
and enfilade him, and send his force headlong 
back in disorder though the proper Northern 
line of defence.’ It was only :by the transfer 
of two corps from the extreme right that 
Meade was able to check this dashing charge. 
The writer in Blackwood’s Magazine before 
quoted notices a northern battery in the peach 
orchard, which will be found in the maps of 
the battle-ground in the middle of the inter- 
vening space between the two armies. If 
Sickles really had advanced guns as far as this 
i itis a more striking proof of rashness 
still. 

This conduct of Sickles was but lightly 
touched upon by General Meade in his oflicial 
report ; his slight censure, however, is believed 
to have contributed in no small degree to the 
intrigues against him and the reports put 
about with regard to a projected retreat. 
As for General Sickles, ‘whether he be a hero 
or a mere man, we bid him farewell;’ but his 
conduct and history exemplify too well some 
of the difficulties of the Northern Government 
in this war for us not to glance at him. After 
that Ewell’s troops had been driven back from 
Meade’s right, there was a pause in the battle. 
It was but the drawing breath before the final 
and most terrible struggle. No doubt the 
feature of the battle of Gettysburg on which 
future American historians will dwell will be 
the charge of Pickett’s division, as we dwell 
on the charge of the light brigade at Bala- 
clava. 
6,000 than 4,500, which Captain Chesney 
makes them, following Captain I’remantle here 
as elsewhere. The advance also was in three 
lines, not in two, though probably the third 
line was not of Pickett’s division. This attack 
fell mainly upon General Gibbon’s division of 
Haneock’s corps. This division went into 
action 3,800, and lost nearly 1,800; in front of 
the ground they held 800 of the enemy were 
buried, and General Meade’s provost-marshal 
credited them with 2,300 prisoners. Such 
facts as these speak for the determination of 
the attack and also for its utter failure. 

Pickett’s three brigades were practically 
annihilated in this action; the remainder of 
his division also fared very badly some months 
after in an assault upon Hooker west of Look- 
out Mountain at Chattanooga. 

Lee’s attempt to carry Meade’s position 
having failed, he had to make the best of his 
way back to Virginia; he therefore on Friday 
night, the 3rd July, and on the next day, drew 
in his left, and, evacuating the town of Gettys- 
burg, threw up breastworks along what had 
been the right of his position. During all the 
day he was sending off his wounded to the 
rear, and preparing for his retreat, which began 
on the night of Saturday the 4th. Meade’s 
caution made him unwilling to risk his victory 
by an attack; and it was not till the afternoon 
of Saturday that any Federal soldiers entered 
the town of Gettysburg. Captain Chesney 
gives a fair account on the whole of the retreat 
of Lee, and Meade’s pursuit, both of which 
were leisurely. 

The conduct of Lee’s army is deserving of 
great credit in Pennsylvania. They took, of 
course, cattle, horses, &c. for the use of the 
army, as was natural; but no unauthorized 

illage was allowed. And that this strictness 
of discipline was necessary for the good organ- 
ization of the army does not detract from Lee’s 
credit in enforcing it. 

In Gettysburg no houses whose occupants 


| 








We believe their number was nearer | 








were given in many cases when asked for. 
One man who had gota protection for his cattle 
from a Southern general, actually recovered 
them after that a Southern commissary had 
begun to drive them off. The armies of Virginia 
have, however, conducted the war in a more 
courteous and considerate manner, on both 
sides, than has been the case in the West. It 
is doubtful whether in General Lee’s army such 


| a deed as the massacre at Fort Pillow would 


be possible. 

Captain Chesney, in summing up the losses 
at Gettysburg, underestimates considerably, we 
think, those of General Lee. The Northern losses 
are ascertained pretty exactly to have been 
23,000. Captain Chesney would put those of 
General Lee at about 22,000. Now General Lee 
has published no statement of his losses in the 
campaign, and if he had we could not, perhaps, 
rely on it, for the Confederates cannot aflord, 
as Captain Chesney remarks, to let the world 
know of their losses of men. But the propor- 
tion of Federal wounded to killed was nearly 
5 to 1, we may, therefore, put the Southern 
proportion at the same figure, which, if we 
take the lowest estimate of killed, 4,000, would 
give us 24,000 killed and wounded. ‘lhe num- 
ber of wounded prisoners held by the North 
was only about 7,500. There would, therefore, 
remain over 6,000 sound prisoners, of the 13,500 
taken by General Meade; or a total of 30,000 
killed, wounded and prisoners. But there 
were also a good many deserters and stragglers 
who never went back with Lee’s army, many 
of whom are now working on Pennsylvania 
farms. 

Such was the battle of Gettysburg. We 
have devoted too much space to it to have 
time to say much about the rest of the book. 
There are many points of detail we might 
criticize. We will content ourselves with the 
pleasanter task of saying that we recommend 
the book to all who are interested in the mili- 
tary aspect of the American war. 


DIPLOMACY. 
Essai sur la Diplomatie. 
Czartoryski. (Paris: Anyot, 
Burlington Arcade. 1864.) 
WHE author of this Essay was one of the 
most accomplished, amiable, and instructed 
personages to be found in Kurope. A man of 
illustrious, indeed of royal lineage (for he de- 
scended from the Jagellons), Adam Czartoryski, 
nevertheless, like his father before him, always 
played the part of a patriot and a philanthro- 
pist, totally regardless of eer interest or 
ambition. In this he but followed the example 
of his distinguished progenitors, men whose 
memories are still worshipped in Poland. 
Adam Czartoryski enjoyed in his early youth 
the inestimable benefit of the best and most 
careful culture. In the ancestral mansion of 
Pulawy he had the most renowned instructors 
and private tutors which civilized Europe 
could afford, and his various reading was 
supplemented by extensive foreign travel. He 
studied public law at Leyden and Strasburg, 
then a famous German school in which Koch 
taught, and afterwards went through a course of 
hilosophy at the University of Edinburgh. 
Vhen only eighteen years of age his father, 
who was the friend of Lord Mansfield, in- 
duced young Adam while in London to daily 
frequent the court of King’s Bench, where 
that great magistrate, ‘the silver-tongued 
Murray,’ presided ; and made him also regularly 
attend the lectures of John Hunter and the 
late Richard Kirwan, who, bred to the bar 
was celebrated as a chemist, geologist, and 
mineralogist. When the young prince returned 
to his native land, Poland did not possess a 
more instructed or accomplished son. After 
the last partition of his unhappy country in 
1795 the young Czartoryski was by order of 
the Empress Catharine sent to Petersburg asa 
hostage. The generous and noble character of 
the exile Pole excited thesympathy of the young 
Grand Duke Alexander, who subsequently 
became emperor, and a friendship sprung up 
between the youths which was on both sides 


equally sincere and durable. Before the grand 
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duke had assumed the imperial sceptre, young 
Czartoryski had been sent as Russian am 
sador to Turin, but he was recalled on the acces- 
sion of his friend the young czar, and entrusted 
with the portfolio of foreign affairs. In this ca- 
peony he negotiated a treaty in 1805 between 
tussia and England, and some time afterwards 
accompanied his master to the campaign in 
Germany. He was by his sovereign’s side at 
the battle of Austerlitz. After the peace of 
Tilsit Czartoryski retired from office, but his 
friendship with Alexander still continued, and 
he accompanied the monarch to Paris in 1814, 
In the following year he was made Senator 
Palatine of the kingdom of Poland, and in 
that capacity, and as curator of the university 
of Wilna, did all that was possible to naturalize 
constitutional government in his unhappy 
country. Finding this task impossible, he 
retired into private life, from which he did not 
emerge till the revolution of 1830. At the 


| request of his countrymen, who had the utmost 


confidence in his integrity and honour, he was 
then named President of the Provisional 
Government. but neither his efforts as a 
statesman nor his large pecuniary sacrifices as a 
landed proprietor enabled his brave countrymen 
to successfully prolong the struggle for inde- 
pendence against Russia. In the last desperate 
days of the Polish cause Czartoryski re- 
signed all employments with which the 
confidence of his countrymen invested him, 
and fighting as a simple soldier in the 
corps of Romarino, sought refuge on the 
Austrian territory. While on the Austrian 
soil he was expressly excluded from the 
amnesty, and all his immense property 
ruthlessly confiscated. Nor did the impla- 
cable vengeance of the Russian Government 
end here. The noble library at Pulawy, 
consisting of 60,000 volumes, and the richest 
in the world in Sclavonic history and litera- 
ture (comprising as it did the libraries of 
Czacki and Stanislas Poniatowski in addition 


_ to collections made by the Czartoryski family 
| for 180 years), was removed to St. Petersburg, 
and its noble and instructed owner was con- 


| demned to death par contumace. 
Par le Prince Adam | 





The Prince, 
despoiled of nearly all his wealth, arrived at 
London in company with the Polish t 
Niemcewicz, in 1832. He was cordially received 
in the highest circles of society, and welcomed 
with heartfelt respect by the Greys, the Har- 
rowbys, the Carlisles, and the Dudley Stuarts 
of a past generation. Ultimately, the noble 
martyr to principle and patriotism settled 
down at the Hotel Lambert in Paris, dedi- 
cating his enforced leisure and his long exile 
to history and literature. He retouched and 
enlarged the essay before us, originally written 
in 1825, and the volume with all the additions 
has recently been given to the world by the 
accomplished son of the deceased author. No 
man was more fitted to write on diplomacy than 
the late prince. From his earliest years he 
had been initiated into the science. His father 
the Prince Adam Casimir, had been intrusted 
with an extraordinary mission to Saxony, in 
1791, where his son, the author of the volume 
before us, accompanied him, and he subse- 
quently, as we stated, filled the post of ambas- 
sador at Turin, during the reign of Paul, also 
the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs during 
the reign of Alexander. He had also been 
present at the Congress of Vienna, and was 
perfectly qualified 4 e 
and knowledge o airs, to speak with 
authority. here is nothing narrow or 
inlet in the volume before us. It is writ- 
ten in a large and liberal spirit, ard with the 
profoundest respect for proce morality, and 
the religious and politica rights of nations and 
communities of men. i n'y a que la justice 
dans les traités, says the author, and truly, gui 
puisse donner le répos réel, It is the conviction 
of one who has seen, observed, and read much, 
and acted a conspicuous part in the history of his 
country—a conviction recorded in this volume 
—that all efforts of cabinets and diplomatists, 
no matter how clever and dexterous, must be 
sterile and fruitless so long as their acts are 
founded on the violations of the rights of the 
weak and the powerless. Justice he in 

page maintains is the best foundation of 


rience, attainments, - 
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kingdoms, and where justice, equity, and a 

for national aud treaty rights are con- 
sidered, discontents, seditions, and rebellions 
are either unknown or become innoxious, 
strengthening rather than weakening the hands 
of a good government, 


It may be taken for granted that Adam 
Czartoryski as a Pole would seek to lay some- 
what too much stress on the principle of 
nationalities, at present so much in fashion ; 
but though this is undoubtedly so in more 
than one portion of his book, yet most English- 
men will agree in what he says touching the 
government of Austria in Italy. When it is 
remembered that the following sentence was 
written forty-two years ago, namely, in 1823, 
and is reproduced in a work published almost 
as but yesterday, the statesman-like pre- 
science of the author will appear extraor- 
dinary. Here are his words, speaking of 
Austria in Italy :— 

The position which Austria has taken in the 
Peninsula has neither augmented nor consolidated 
her intrinsical power. Italy has given, and will 
continue to the end to give, Austria painful appre- 
hension of danger. Never can she enjoy the least 
security. Her dominion in Italy is that of the 
strong hand of mere brute force, and is conse- 
quently precarious. 


So far back as 1825 Czartoryski predicted the 
speedy downfall of Austrian power in the 
Italian Peninsula, and events occurring in our 
own day seem to verify his predictions almost 
to the letter. His views as to the dominion 
of our own defunct East India Company in 


India were also singularly prophetic and pre- | 


scient. Speaking of that distinguished Com- 
pany he says :— 

En effet je ne connais pas de plus mauyvaise 
régie que celle dont le but final est l’argent. As- 
surément c’est la moins capable de donner l’espoir 
du bonheur aux peuples que lui sont soumis. On 
ne peut s’empécher de désirer pour l’honneur et le 
bien 4 venir de l’Angleterre que ce régime vienne 
a cesser au plus tét et que le Gouvernement prenne 
lui-méme en ses mains le sceptre qui doit décider 
du sort de soixante millions d’hommes. 


Many evils might have been avoided had the 
government of India been earlier transferred to 
the Crown. It is possible and probable that 
the sanguinary mutiny of -1857 might never 
have occurred had the transfer been made a 
few years earlier. 


Prince Czartoryski’s picture of a perfect 


diplomatist, though in the main true, is not | 


flattering :— 


What (he asks) are the qualities which charac- 
terize the perfect diplomatist? The very word 
diplomatist represents a sly subtle man, who rarely 
tells the truth or who only half tells it; one who 
knows how so to turn his phrase as to destroy at 
the end of a sentence the impression he gave at 
the commencement; one who feigns to know when 
he is ignorant and to be ignorant when he knows 
thoroughly ; one who while always lying in ambush 
to surprise others is never surprised himself; one 
who in matters of business considers the useful and 
the profitable rather than the true and just side of 
things: a man, in a word, who if need be has no 
seruple to ensnare the credulous and the innocent 
provided appearances are indifferently saved, or 
provided un important advantage covers the 
odiousness of his conduct. To say of any one that 
he is a diplomatist would not be to speak in his 
praise, and no one would seek to become the friend 
of any one simply on this repute. 


This is not a flattering picture, but it is drawn 
by one gut connaissait bien son monde, for 
Czartoryski lived all his life among diplo- 
matists. In respect to diplomatists in the 
mass our author is too wide and unsparing in 
his censure when he says that self-interest is 
the sole mainspring of their actions, and that 
equity, humanity, and greatness of mind are 
considered by the profession mere imprac- 
ticable follies which excite either a mocking 
laugh or a cynical sneer, There are diplo- 
matists on the Continent, and among others 
many of the unscrupulous Russian diplomatists. 
who are really obnoxious to these censures, 
but they fall harmless in t to the mass 
of English diplomatists, who in past and pre- 
sent times have conducted their negotiations 
straightforwardly, honourably, and above- 





board. Sir William Temple, one of our ablest 
negotiators, was wont to say that he com- 
menced by telling his adversaries the objects 
he aimed at and the mode by which he would 
seek to accomplish them; and he added that 
by this unlooked-for openness and directness 
he generally accomplished his ends. 


Our author expresses a confident opinion 
that the science of diplomacy has not kept 
pace and progress with the other moral and 
political sciences connected with internal 
policy and government. On the contrary, he 
contends it has retrograded; and in referring 
to history there seems much warrant for this 
opinion. There are, with a couple of excep- 
tions, no such negotiators in our day as Wolsey, 
Walsingham, Burleigh, Whitelock, Temple, 
and Chesterfield, nor have we now in our 
diplomatic service men in commanding in- 
fluence and force of character to compare with 
Castlereagh, Wellington, Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and Heytesbury. No doubt Sir George Hamil- 
ton Seymour exhibited in 1853 and 1854 at 
the Russian court as much energy, sagacity, and 
tact as could be desired, and was in every 
respect equal to the trying occasion; but this 
able man has now retired from the public 
service, and there are few to compare with 
him in actual employment. Of the talents, 
adroitness, readiness, and sagacity of Lord 
Napier lately employed at St. Petersburgh, 
and now accredited to Berlin, the public is 
well aware ; and Lord Lyons lately exhibited 
rare sagacity, combined with talent and 
temper, at Washington ; but a service such 
as the diplomacy of this great country should 
have a score of such men at command. Our 
neighbours, the French, appear to have as 
much fallen off in diplomatic efficiency as our- 
selves. There are now no Jeannins, D’Ossats, 
D’Avauxs and Sullys and De la Villes in 
French diplomacy, no men so adroit, dexterous, 
and successful as the Choiseuls, De Vergennes, 
and Talleyrands of a past generation. It may 
be said that able negotiators are now unneces- 
sary, and the diplomatist’s occupation is in 
great part gone when secretaries of state for 
foreign affairs can communicate by telegram 
within a few minutes, or at most a couple of 
hours, with any foreign cabinet. There may 
be a spice of truth in this remark; but so long 
as we are at the expense of maintaining em- 
bassies and missions in foreign countries, we 
should take care that apt, efficient, and able 


men should be near the great courts with a | 


view to understand their policy and relations | the hands of Francis of Austria and Frederick 





'in the medizval histo 


him, of the diplomacy of Greece and Rome, 
Czartoryski shows, as was previously indicated 
by Hume, that in the politics of Greece, the 
anxiety with regard toa balance of power was 
most — Thucydides represents the 
league which was formed against Athens, and 


which produced the Peloponnesian war, as 


entirely owing to this principle of a balance. 
The idea of a balance is also clearly discernible 
of Italy, when, as 
Czartoryski says, the Italians were reputed 
diplomatists par excellence, a reputation he 
adds, which cast somewhat of a stain, which it 


_ has not yet quite recovered, on the national 


character. It is curious that one of the 
cardinal and most capital ideas of this medisw- 
val Italy was to liberate that classic land from 
the yoke of the savage and barbarian. On 


| this theme our author largely dwells in his 


fifth chapter, a chapter that will well repay 
perusal. 

Prince Czartoryski justly considers the 
Treaty of Westphalia as the most honourable 
act of modern diplomacy. He contends that 
till this moment diplomacy has produced 
nothing better, indeed nothing so good, for tlie 
principal object of modern treaties appears to 
* Prenez, et laissez-moi prendre.’ 

The seventh chapter is devoted to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and as the author assisted at 
that Congress and had a personal knowledge 


of all its acts, his observations are the more 


_ valuable. 


We will not by any abridgment of 
the prince’s views do his general reasoning 
injustice. The following summary, however, 


_ shortly sums up his views in his own words on 


to each other, and to comprehend the entire | 


system of interests arising out of those relations. 
The diplomatic career, eeey appreciated, is 
among the first in moral and political import- 
ance. The happiness or misery, the weal or 
the woe of nations sometimes has depended, 
and may again depend, on the combinations of 
a master mind in this science. The qualifica- 
tions required for efficiency are many and 
various. History, public law, the traditional 
political maxims of leading states and states- 
men, should all be familiar to the accomplished 
diplomatist. A perfect negotiator should 
possess moderation, temper, tact, persuasive- 
ness. He should be a man of men, a man of 
books, and a man of society; and possess that 


intuitive knowledge which among generals is | 
He should know when | 


called the coup d'ail. 
and where to yield, to retract, or to advance. 
It is the union of these different qualities that 
gives to an able diplomatist the reputation of 
wisdom, straightforwardness, and probity by 
which he acquires an ascendency over the 
minds of others, which, as it is the rarest, so 
it is the most valuable, gift of a statesman. 
Adam Czartoryski, though a freetrader, was 
not of the school of Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
for he is of opinion that an heroic and warlike 
spirit in a nation is capable of developing the 
noblest qualities, whereas what he calls 
‘Tesprit diplomatique ’ produces only avidity, 
mistrust, and envy. With too much truth 
and reason unfortunately, he tells usthat though 
diplomacy has reached a high degree of clever- 
ness, yet it has very rarely indeed in modern 
times elevated itself to the heights of pure 
equity and perfect justice. In a rapid and 


clever sketch, in which we may not follow. 
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the celebrated Congress of 1815:— 


‘’ . ,. ’ » 

Son cuvre ne dura intacte que peu d’anncées, ne 
satisfit aucune ambition, ne remédia 4A aucune 
plainte, fut bientét ou complétement remanidée ou 


violée par les contractants eux-mémes, tellement 
cette nouvelle loi fondamentale du code interna- 
tional manqua son objet et mérita peu de porter 
ce titre. 

The author of the volume before us, with a 
pardonable partiality for the memory of the 
friend of his youth, the Emperor Alexander, §s 
of opinion that the object of that Prince in 
founding the Holy Alliance was pure and praise- 
worthy. But he shows that the diplomacy of 
that era perverted and disturbed the original 
plan, and turned it to the worst purposes. In 
the brain of Alexander it was a benevolent and 
impossible Utopia; in the hands of the Nessel- 
a and Metternichs and Ficquelmonts—in 


of Prussia it became an opprobrium and a 
scourge. 

The third part of the work is dedicated to a 
consideration of the means by which diplomacy 
may be rendered subservient to the best in- 
terests of mankind. The noble author clearly, 
eloquently, and with much dignity and force 
of argument, demonstrates that injustice has 
never yet benefited any nation; and he cites 
as examples the case of the Emperor Napoleon 
and the cases of Austria and Russia from 1815- 


to 1830. He contrasts the personal and pitiful 





policy of Napoleon and Francis and Alexander 
and Nicholas with the grand designs and noble: 

olicy of Henry IV. of France and our own 
Elizabeth. There has not, as Czartoryski proves. 
from the memoirs of Sully, been one great or: 
noble design to free Italy and to rehabilitate 
Poland that did not enter into the contempla- 
tion of these two sovereigns. Unhappily for 
Europe and the world, the plans of both were 
frustrated by the dagger of the assassin which 
put an end toa noble and glorious life. Of 
these great and generous conceptions Sully 
says, speaking of his master— 

Si la premiére idée ne lui en vint pas d’ Elisabeth, 
il est certain du moins que cette grande reine 
l'avait imaginé de son cdté long temps auparavant, 
comme un moyen de venger l'Europe de la maison 
d’Autriche, leur commun ennemi. 


With two noble sentences, translated from 
the ‘Essai sur la Diplomatie,’ we will con- 
clude :— 

The end and object of Government, if it means 
well and conscientiously is, not that it should en- 
deavour to discover means to keep nations immove~ 
able—a thing impossible—but that it should en- 
deayour to make improvement progressive, ever 
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aiming at perfection. For of all political truths 
this is the most manifest—that there is no tran- 
quillity without concord, nor any concord in a 
community not justly governed with a view to the 
happiness and prosperity of all its members. 

These are noble ideas nobly expressed, and 
with such words and thoughts the work is 
profusely studded. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Life of Michael Angelo, By Herman Grimm. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction by Fanny 


Elizabeth Bunnétt. In 2 vols. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co.) 


IIS important and most valuable work 
may be considered more as a contribution 

to the history and criticism of art, in which 
the grand figure of Michael Angelo is made 
to occupy the central place, than as a mere 
biography of the man whose name gives its 
title to the book. The author, indeed, makes 
some sort of apology for not adopting the 
designation of ‘ Michael Angelo and his Times,’ 
but justifies himself by the remark that in 
truth he and the time in which he lived were 
one, so that it is not possible to separate the 
consideration of his life from the events in 
course of transaction around him. But even 


| 
| 





this extension of the title would be insufficient | 


to include the whole scope and significance of 
Werman Grimm’s labours. 


has enclosed the whole world of European 
civilization as the building-plot upon which he 
rears the many-chambered structure now dedi- 


cated to the history and esthetics of art in the | : 
~ heart; but he failed to see that without beauty 


transcendent name of Michael Angelo. He 
has sunk his foundations so deep that they 
reach to ancient Athens and the early days of 
Florence ; and the influences which are after- 
wards to operate in forming the character of 
the great painter, sculptor, architect, and poet 
of Italy, are derived from their sources in 
Greece with Sophocles, 4éschylus, and Phidias, 
and continued in connection with the names of 
Dante, Cimabue, and Giotto. He has also 
sought so wide a footing for the lateral sup- 
ports and scatfoldings of his building, that 
they extend over much of contemporary 
history. He has so linked with the present of 
Michael Angelo, the times which were then 
past and to come, that he describes all that 
had preceded him in art, in order to show how 
that influenced him, and afterwards discusses 
the way in which the future was in its turn 
by him affected, tracing it through all the 
subsequent distinguished names in art, down 
to Carstens and Cornelius in his own country. 
But all this is done with such an abundance 
of knowledge, and such a devotion to the sub- 
ect, that we cannot regret the course that has 

en taken by the author, or rather (to speak 
more correctly) that he has been so far borne 
out of the ordinary course of a biography by 
the very fulness of the stream in which he is 
carried away from it. Sometimes, indeed, 
effects are missed by not keeping the individual 
figure more singly and more continuously in 
view; and the historical portions of the work 
are not equal to the art criticism, either in 
their narrative, or in the attempted explana- 
tions of the sequences of events, and of the 
motives of the actors in them. Too much 
importance also is attributed to the influence 
upon each other of polities, literature, and 
art. But, whatever may be the precise extent 
of their mutual relations, Herman Grimm 
does not hesitate to mark the pre-eminence he 
would assign to art in human affairs, and he 
triumphantly asks, who would place a general 
or a statesman by the side of a poet or a 
painter as their equal; while elsewhere he 
avows his regard for art as the noblest fruit of 
the activity of man. With him, therefore, 
the sculptor of the Moses, the painter of the 
Sistine, the architect of St. Peter's, and the 
writer of the Madrigals and Sonnets, must be 
ee superior to the men and the events by 
which he is surrounded ; and we may there- 
fore be surprised that, more than other biogra- 
phers of Michael Angelo, he takes pains to 
connect the production of his great works 
with the mission of Savonarola, with the vary- 


With true Teu- | 


tonic enthusiasm and comprehensiveness he | 
_ most keenly what Fiesole possessed, and what 





ing fortunes of the Medici, and with the 
elevation of this or that cardinal to the Papacy. 

But we need dwell no longer on the form of 
a work which contains so much thought and 
matter that its mode of presentment is of 


| 


_ the open air. 


secondary importance ; and without attempting | 


any sketch of the life, with whose principal 
features all are familiar, we will at once pro- 
ceed to indicate the style and power and great 
variety of the book. The following is one 
instance of the way in which the universality 
of the author’s mind tends to bring together 
subjects which, to the ordinary student of his- 
tory and art, might appear to present no very 
obvious points for comparison. 
of Savonarola’s preaching and of Fiesole’s 
painting is thus contrasted :— 

Born in 1387, 





The influence | 


a contemporary, therefore, of | 


Ghiberti’s and Brunelleschi’s,—Fiesole cast aside , 


his vows when he was twenty-one years old ; he 


died at the age of sixty in Rome, where his monu- | 


ment still exists. He was really a miniature 
painter; this is to be seen even in his great fresco 
paintings. His life, according to Vasari's descrip- 
tion, reads like a legend of the old pious ages. 
He was to have been prior of the convent; he, 
however, humbly declined the dignity; and his 
whole history and his works evidence the feeling 
that made him so modestly draw back, And yet 
his influence was great, and still lasts. 

If we compare the spirit of these paintings with 
that of Savonarola’s sermons, preached by him in 
the hall of the monastery, from the walls of which 
Fiesole’s works look down upon us, we perceive 


Savonarola lacked,—what made him so fearfully 
hated by his enemies. A holy zeal for the Good, 
the True, the Moral, and the Great, kindled his 


the Good is not good, the True is not true, the 
Holy even is not holy. Thus he, the tenderest 
mind, became implacable, and compelled his ene- 
mies to become so also, and thus he destroyed 
himself. He forgot that that which subdues and 
forms men most, is not conscious obedience, the 
inclination to evil repressed by force, that it is not 
the violent self-guiding persistency in one rigid 
line of conduct which is to lead to God; but that 
the unconscious reception of a kindly example, 
gentle compliance with what the Good and the 
Beautiful alluringly offer, and that habitual turn- 
ing to the Divine, as a butterfly to the sunlight, 
are the true powers which lead men mysteriously 
but surely on. And thus Fiesole’s soft silent 
pictures have done more than Savonarola’s thun- 
derings, the sound of which has passed away, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind. 

On the paintings of Leonardo da Vinci, the 
great contemporary of Michael Angelo, who 
rivalled him not only in art but in the general 
vast capacity of his genius and acquirements, 
we have the following fine remarks :— 

We possess pictures enough of this great master 
to prevent us from considering the accounts of the 
magic of his art as empty exaggeration. We are 
ever inclined to be incredulous, Leonardo's paint- 
ings, however, possess such a charm, that the 
truest description falls far short of them. We 
should scarcely consider them possible if we did 
not see them with our eyes. He possesses the 
secret of letting us almost read the beating of the 
heart in the countenance of those whom he repre- 
sents. He seems to see nature in constant holiday 
brightness, and never otherwise. Our feelings 
become gradually so deadened, that perceiving the 
same loss among our friends, we at length believe, 
that the fresh spring-like appearance of nature and 
life, which opened before us so long as we were 
children, was only the delusion of happiness, and 
that the dimmer light in which they appear to us 
subsequently, affords the more true view. But let 
us step before Leonardo's finest works, and see if 
the dreams of ideal existence do not appear na- 
tural and significant! As splinters of metal are 
drawn to the magnet as it moves through iron 
filings, and adhere to it in a thousand fine points, 
while the grains of sand fall powerless away, so 
there are men, who passing through the lifeless 
throng of constant intercourse, carry away with 








them, involuntarily, only the traces of the genuine | 


metal in it, in this following their nature alone, 
which absorbs it on every side. They are rare 
privileged men, to whom this is awarded. Leonardo 
belonged to these favoured ones of fate. 


Taking next an event of no small import- 


ance in the actual life of the sculptor, we | 


select the passages which conclude the history 
of the David at Florence :— 
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On the 14th May, in the evening, about Ave 


| Maria, the statue was drawn from the atelier into 


The wall about the door had been 
obliged to be broken down to render the exit pos- 
sible. The figure hung upright, swaying in the 
midst of the scaffolding. It advanced slowly, and 
was left at nightfall, to be carried further on the 
following day. It was now shown, what Giovanni 
Piffero, one of the masters in the council, had 
probably intended when he had said, that if it 
stood in the Loggia, any one evil inclined might 
give it a blow with a stick; for during the night, 
stones were now thrown at it. A watch was 
ordered to protect it. The progress through the 
streets lasted for three days, and the attacks were 
repeated every night. They attacked the watch ; 
and eight of those who were apprehended were 
thrown into prison. There was no idea of Leo- 
nardo or Perugino having had a suspicion of this 
disgraceful conduct; but the supposition arises 
too naturally, that the subsequently open animosity 
of the two artist fuctions was not without its influ- 
ence even here. 

On the 18th May, 1504, at dawn of day, they 
arrived at the square. The Judith of Donatello 
was moved aside, and the David was placed in its 
stead. Michael Angelo had so completely used the 
whole block, that on the head of the statue a little 
piece of the natural crust of the rough stone re- 
mained visible. The David stands simply there. 
His glance is so keen, that he seems as if he had 
an aim in view. The right arm, in the hand of 
which lies the sling, falls in natural repose by his 
side. The left is raised in front of his chest, as 
if he were going to place a stone in the sling. 
There is otherwise nothing unusual in him : entirely 
naked, he is the immense statue of a youth of about 
sixteen years old. 

The erection of this David was like an occurrence 
in nature from which people are wont to reckon. 
We find events dated so many years after the 
erection of the giant. It was mentioned in records, 
in which there was not a line besides respecting 
art. For centuries the David has now stood at 
the gate of the dark powerful palace, and has 
passed through the various fates of the city. 
Various points are found fault with, and he. is 
either considered too immense for expression, or 
the expression too insignificant for the size. Some 
think an almost boyish youth ought not to be re- 
presented as colossal. Works of this extent, how- 
ever, need more frequent contemplation, The 
natural majesty of pure youthful beauty beams 
forth from his limbs, and the Florentines are right 
in considering the David as the good genius of 
their city, which ought to remain where the master 
himself placed it. As a Florentine, I should not 
myself be free from the superstition, that to move 
its position would be an evil omen, 


Among the most valuable of the fresh mate- 
rials employed to illustrate the life of Michael 
Angelo are his letters now in the British 
Museum. In 1860 the last Buonarotti died, 
and bequested his archives to the city of 
Florence, but under the’ strange obligation of 
preserving continued secresy. Fortunately 
other papers came into the possession of the 
British Museum, and are accessible; so that 
London has yielded more recent information 
than Florence towards elucidating the career 
of one of the foremost of her sons. 

One of these letters, written to his father, 
in allusion to some domestic calamity, of 
which no more is known, shows the greatness 
and tenderness of the man. He sends him 
three hundred and fifty ducats in gold and 
then goes on :— 

From your last letter I see how things stand. 
I am sorry enough, but cannot help you in any 
other manner. Still do not lose courage, and let 
not a trace of inward sadness gain ground in you, 
for if you have lost your property, life is not lost, 
and I will do more for you than all that you have lost. 
Still do not rely upon it; it is always a doubtful 
matter. Use rather all possible precaution, and 
thank God that as this chastisement of heaven 
was to come, it came at a time when you could 
better extricate yourself from it, than you would 
perhaps have been earlier able to do. Take care 
of your health, and rather part with all your pos- 
sessions than impose privations on yourself. For 
it is of greater consequence to me that you should 
remain alive, although a poor man, than that 
you should perish for the sake of all the money in 
the world. And if people chatter and whisper, let 
them talk; they are people without conscience, 
and without love in their heart.—Your Micwar. 
ANGELO, 


| Returning again to the region of his art 
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life, the following is a portion of the descrip- 

tion of the paintings on the ceiling of the 

Sistine, relating to the great figures of the. 

py and Prophets in the triangular spaces 
the dome :— 

In the legends of the earliest ages of the earth, 
men appear more beautiful, more gigantic, and filled 
with simpler, stronger passions than at the present 
day. They were but few in number, walking over 
the untouched soil, and passing along-like er 
lions. Greece is like a wood in spring, in whic 
Olympus and other mountains rise, down whose 
slopes rushing streams hurry towards the waves of 
asunny sea; Asia, an immense pasture-land for 
the flocks of Abraham, or the theatre of the con- 
tests before Ilium, the reverberations of which 
made the whole earth tremble so that men and 
gods hastened round to await the issue of the 
strife. 

There is an epoch in the legends of nations, 
when the union of the human and the divine pro- 
duced a giant-like generation of Titans, long ante- 
rior to our own and who, dwelling for centuries in 
deep caverns, are to arise anew at some future 


day. 

it is as if Michael Angelo had seen this creation 
in imagination, when he painted his sibyls and 
prophets. Reading, meditating, or transported to 
rapture, they sit in their places there, as if thoughts 

ed them, over which they had brooded for ages, 
One could imagine that these men and women had 
long ago descended into the hidden clefts of the 
earth, and lost in reverie, had, when they had 
ascended on waking anew, found the earth again 
pure and untouched, and surmised nothing of 
what had passed in the history of mortals during 
those ten or twenty thousand years which they 
had dreamed away. 

The next we cite is from the second 
volume, and it brings together into com- 
parison Michael Angelo, Raphael, Giorgione, 
and Titian’:— 

Raphael and Michael Angelo looked at the 
bodies of things, as geologists do mountains, the 
innermost structure of which is apparent through 
the outward lines. Both, it is true, may have 
looked with admiring soul when the evening glow 
passed over the Campagna, or lay on the towers 
and pinnacles of Florence; but their art was not 
able to retain this indefinite brilliancy. What they 
represented was the harmony of lines in the move- 
ments of human figures. Titian saw further. He 
perceived in things the relative position of colours, 
and then obtained the lines; the others, on the 
contrary, went from the lines to the colouring. As 
Aretino says, that it seemed as if the stones had 
been transferred by the declining sun into a more 
ideal material, so Titian elevated the substance of 
everything he represents. He makes an inner 
light breathe through it. His colour has some- 
thing of a dim brightness in it. When the clear 
sun touches things, there is a colourless, light- 
reflecting brilliancy, and in hard contrast to it 
colourless shadows; but what the sun on the sea 
illuminates, seems, as it were, to absorb light and 
to become luminous of itself. 

Giorgione first imparted this property to his 
pictures. His outlines disappear into something 
almost unessential. As when living beings ap- 

us, we see only colours and movement, so 
in his pictures: there is none of the fixed statue- 


_ like appearance, the living moving character alone 
» seems produced by magic. This power, in its per- 


fection, was, however, possessed by Titian. There 


‘is something unfathomable in his colouring. He 


alone has produced paintings, before which we 
stand as before many of Raphael's, as though they 
were unsolvable enigmas, the mystery of which 
seems ever renewing itself—as though the figures 
were living, and were ever fostering other thoughts, 
just as thoughts alternate with ourselves. 


A contrast drawn between the characters 
of ancient and modern sculpture contains 
& passage in which analogies from literature 
and music are called in to assist in illustrating 
the criticism of art. It is said that— 

Dark clouds form with us the background to the 
: I Our masters have a greater 
affinity with us than those of the ancients. Goethe 
and Shakespeare are indispensable to me ; I would 
give up the ancient poets for them, if I had to 
choose. And so, too, I would not exchange Michael 
Angelo for Phidias. It would be as if I were to 
give up my own child for a stranger, though the 
strange one might appear fresher, stronger, and 
more brilliant. This inner affinity is of course the 
only thing which raises Michael Angelo above the 

To me it nevertheless surpasses all other 
considerations. Wherever his art may be com- 








pared with that of the Greeks, it stands lower; 
but wherever the comparison ceases, there is an 
advance; and in the Aurora, this is stamped most 
purely. In the Last Judgment, Michael Angelo 
has represented in every stage this half-unconscious 
rising from sleep and restoration to thought ; 
while in the Dying Slave he has portrayed the 
sinking into the dream of death. In the whole 
range of sculpture, I know nothing finer than the 
countenance of this youth. In the Aurora, the 
feeling that fills her shines forth from every move- 
ment, wherever we look at her. We see her 
struggling against an intense weariness of body 
and mind; she has already supported herself on 
her arm, and is partly raised; she has placed 
her foot to step forward, and sinks back again. 
How magnificently has Michael Angelo, in the 
movement of the left arm, expressed the stretching 
out of the limbs at waking: the elbow is raised, 
and the hand, extended over the shoulder, lays 
hold of the folds of the veil. An entire symphony 
of Beethoven lies in this statue. 

A casual circumstance strengthens the symboli- 
cal meaning of this figure. Michael Angelo saw 
in this the principal difference between sculpture 
and painting, that the sculptor produces an effect 
by taking away, and the painter by adding. He 
said of works in clay, that they were rather a 
kind of painting. Stone must be freely handled ; 
the small model is only a help to the memory. 
Michael Angelo considered a marble statue not as 
the copy of a statue in clay, but as something com- 
plete from the first, which, concealed within the 
stone, was released by the chisel from the covering 
that veiled it. ‘The greatest artist,’ he says at 
the beginning of one of his sonnets, ‘can devise 
nothing that does not lie within a single block of 
marble, concealed under the surface which covers 
it with superfluous stone. And the hand alone 
which is obedient to the mind, can give it form.’ 

On that part of Herman Grimm’s work which 
relates to Michael Angelo’s place in literature 
we have not space left to comment, nor on 
his friendship with Vittoria Colonna; but on 
these topics we do not think him equal to 
Mr. Harford, whose life of Buonarotti in other 
respects also cannot be considered as superseded 
by the present volumes, although these may 
with advantage be made companions to it. 

We have given our readers the opportunity 
of forming their own judgment of the way in 
which the translation into English has been 
executed. To us it appears most admirable. 
The want of an index, or even of a general 
table of contents, is a serious fault which 
should be supplied in the next edition. 





PLAYING CARDS. 


The History of Playing Cards ; with Anecdotes of 
their use in Conjuring, Fortune-telling, and 
Card-sharping. ited by the late Rey. Ed. 8. 
Taylor, B.A., and others. (Hotten.) 


ge origin of Playing Cards may be safely 
referred to those unrecorded ages which 
are said to be lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Whenever we get glimpses of cards in the 
far-off past, the evidence conceruing them is 
obscure, and links are always wamed to render 
it complete. Hence speculation overwhelms 
fact in the attempts which have been made to 
collect materials for their early history. All 
that is really known about it may be packed 
into a few words, and amounts to nothing more 
than this—that they were first heard of in the 
East, and that they found their way from 
thence into Europe ; but through what channel, 
or at what time, remains yet to be discovered. 

Like most of their predecessors on this sub- 
ject, the authors of the stout little volume 

fore us have a theory of their own which 
they are constantly on the point of ‘ verifying’ 


and ‘demonstrating,’ but which, for the best | 


of all reasons, they never do ‘ verify’ or ‘ demon- 
strate.’ Their theory may be stated in this form. 
The Maes ne ay vagabond, half-ruffianly and 
yet provokingly interesting people,’ we quote 
our authors, whom we call Gipsies were origi- 
nally a low caste of the Hindu race, and at 
some distant period, date not given, they were 
swept before an irruption from Thibet or Mon- 
into the country of the Zingaris below 
ultan, from whence they were in driven 
forth, and, to use the writers’ words, ‘ precipi- 
tated on Persia and aurees. poy me oR a h 
t into Euro way 0 in, Wi e 
playing cards in Thal peabits: yi 
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The compilers of this bouncing little book 
seem to be hardly aware of the fact that 
there are other theories besides their own con- 
cerning the introduction of cards into Europe, 
and that some of them, such as that of Leber, 
who held that cards were brought in by the 
Saracens or Arabs, are sustained by highly 
suggestive probabilities. The whole ‘history’ 
is got up in the same off-hand way. The 
chief reason given for assuming that cards 
entered Europe by way of Spain is, that the 
F aese pack, like that of India, has no Queen. 
‘Therefore,’ add the writers, ‘ of all European 
nations we assign to the Spaniards the first 
place in the annals of cards.’ But what about 
Germany, whose early packs are also without 
Queens—a circumstance of which our historians. 
= to be ignorant? It is consistent with 
this oracular mode of dealing with historical 
subjects that the writers should undertake to 
‘demonstrate’ that cards were not invented to 
amuse Charles VI.—a popular error arising out. 
of the well-known blunder of Menestrier, 
which was exploded long ago; and that they 
should also be ignorant of the existence of a 
precisely similar tradition respecting cards 
in China. 

The early history of cards in Europe, the 
time and manner of their introduction, the 
vicissitudes they underwent, the different uses 
to which they were put before they became 
transformed into the modern shape, the date 
of that transformation, and the births and 
birth-places of the numerous games that have 
since grown up, are all involved in ‘ darkness. 
visible ;’ and the said darkness is rendered 
rather more palpable than it was before by the 
compilers of this book, because they set up 
assumptions which cannot be admitted without 
evidence, and which we are therefore placed 
under the perplexing necessity of endeavouring 
to forget. The conjectures that have been 
hazarded on the subject are little better than 
guess-work ; and when Duchesne suggests that 
cards may have been brought into Italy by 
fugitive Greeks from Constantinople, and Bar- 
rington urges the probability that England was. 
in possession of cards from Spain before she 
received them from France, they must be 
understood as only throwing out hints for 
further investigation. It is certain that cards 
were known, and printed or painted on the 
Continent towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, and that cards were manufactured in 
England before 1463; but how much earlier 
has not been traced. Upon these facts, which 
may be accepted as authentic, our authors 

ea remark worth quoting as a sample of 
their peculiar way of moralizing history. ‘It 
is singular,’ they observe, ‘ that the use of cards 
should have been made a subject of legislation 
in France a hundred years earlier than in 
England; but the respective habits of the two 
nations may perhaps account for the difference.” 
Considering that France had the start of Eng- 
land somewhere about a hundred years, as far 
as we know, in the use of cards, it is not so very 
singular that she should have been a hundred 
years earlier in her legislation upon them; on 
the contrary, it would be very singular if she 
had not: but how the interval between the 
legislative actions of the two countries can be 
accounted for by their ‘respective habits,’ is 
a conundrum which we frankly give up. 


That cards were made in England before 
1463 is placed beyond doubt by an Act of 
Parliament passed in that year, prohibiting 
the importation of playing cards and other 
articles, with a view to the protection of 
native industry. The Germans used to 
on @ considerable export trade in cards, whi 
alarmed the English manufacturers, who had 
not yet made much progress in the study of 
political economy. The cards were trans- 
ported in small casks to Italy, and over the 
sea, in barter for spices and other articles, and 
the traffic was steadily maintained with - 
land until it was stopped by the interference of 
the law. The earliest cards were stencilled, the 
figures being produced by a brush charged 
with colours passed over the stencil, in which 
the outlines were cut through. Wood-en- 
graving was known early in the fifteenth 
century, but where it came from, or when, are 
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unsolved questions. There are no examples, 
however, of cards engraved on wood so early 
as stencilled cards, nor, indeed, are there any 
examples of wood-engraving of any kind so 
early as the stencilled cards. Gradually the 
two arts became combined in the manufacture 
of playing cards, the outlines being printed 
from the wood-blocks, and the colouring 
apparently imparted by the stencilling process. 
This method appears to be still followed in a 
great measure. The art of making cards is 
endeavoured to be kept a mystery amongst the 
makers, secrecy is enjoined upon the workmen 
in some manufactories, and parts of the process 


are carried on in private with closed doors; but | 


nothing escapes inquiry in these days, and the 
reader who desires an insight into the manner 
in which the ‘ pasteboard ’ is formed, enamelled, 
printed and coloured, will find quite enough of 
particulars in this volume to satisfy his 
curiosity. 


In countries where gambling has been com- | 


mon among the people, such as Spain and 
Mexico, large revenues have been derived from 
the manufacture of cards. 


making is an as oe monopoly, and must be | 
enormously productive; and it appears that | 


although 14,000 packs were manufactured 
there daily a few years ago, they were in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, and a petition 
was presented to the emperor praying for a 


more liberal supply. Card-making can hardly | 


have been very lucrative in England until of | these words is merely an unconscious habit, 


| like twiddling one’s watch-chain, or fondling 


late years. In the sixteenth century they 
were sold at 2d. a pack. In the time of 
Queen Anne the business had fallen into the 
hands of small makers, of whom there were 
upwards of a hundred in and about London, 


most of them poor. The trade price of cards | 


to retailers, taking one sort with another, 
averaged ld. a pack, which left the makers 
not more than a halfpenny profit. The cards 
of that period were small, and were manu- 
factured chiefly of Genoa white paper, of 
which 40,000 reams were annually imported, 
almost exclusively for that purpose. The 
selling price of the best cards was ls. per 
pack, and of the cheapest 3d., the latter form- 
ing considerably the larger portion of the 
whole. It was proposed to levy a tax of 
6d. a pack, but the proposal was resisted on 


the ground that such an impost would destroy | 


nine-tenths of the manufacturers. From 
that time to the present, cards have improved 
in style and execution, and the best cards ever 
made in England are undoubtedly made now. 


The following passage, purporting to present | 


a picture of card-playing in the sixteenth cen- 
fury will illustrate the kind of ¢ history ’ that 
bubbles up in these pages :— 

The sixteenth century was the epoch of the 
military type of game. Europe was full of 
adventurers who, casque on head and sword in 
hand, pillaged without compunction, for one master 
or other, towns and villages, and even the terri- 
tories of the Holy See. Religious differences 
aggravated this state of contest, and increased the 
sharp and decisive character which always attends 
partisan warfare. 
question of the booty, and the victors, rich for the 
moment, betook themselves to play. These were 
the men to set the cards going, and lansquenet and 
such like-games, of a dashing and gambling nature, 
prevailed everywhere in the camps and hostels. 

What is meant by a century being the epoch 
of a military type of game? What is a mili- 
tary type of game? And how does this de- 
scription agree with another statement, given 
almost in the same page, that at this time cards 
were raised from the ranks, and made the chief 
amusement at court? How far a book written 
in this random way, bringing things together 
that have no relation to each other, and making 
headlong assertions at hap-hazard, is entitled 
to be called a ‘ History,’ we need not inquire. 
Mr. Chatto was content to call his really learned 
and original work by a modest name which 
indicated a collection of materials for history, 
and not history itself ; yet those compilers, who 
are under heavier obligations to Mr. Chatto’s 
work than even their frequent references to it 
are half sufficient to cover, do not hesitate to 
assume a responsible title which he did not 
think himself justified in appropriating. 

The chapters on card-sharping and fortune- 


A few carbine shots settled the | 


In Russia card- | 


telling are by no means satisfactory, for which 
there is no excuse, as abundant materials exist 
by which they might have been rendered both 
amusing and instructive. The accounts of 
games at cards are also meagre. The names 
of many games are quoted or alluded to, but 
few are described, and sundry mistakes occur. 
The account of the game here called Five- 
Cards is wrong. The name of the game is 
not Five-Cards, and the ace of hearts is not 
next in value to the five of trumps. La Pile 
is mentioned in a list of card-games; but is it 
a card-game or the French pile ou face? The 





gotten that at p. 311 they quoted from Chatto 
some lines of Taylor the water-poet, which 
show that whist was known at least half a 
century before. It was in fact older, and as it 


to more accurate treatment in an English his- 
tory of playing cards. 

There are several hands in the book, and the 
style fluctuates ; but it is generally flippant and 
pretentious, with an air of pleasantry, not quite 
| free from slang. Amongst many peculiarities, 
the ear is struck by the frequent repetitions of 
‘therefores’ and ‘howevers,’ as if the writers 
were occupied in a profound chain of reasoning ; 
but they occur and recur so often without any 
reason or necessity, or even meaning, that the 
truth gradually opens upon us that the use of 


one’s beard. 

Of the rigmarole which occasionally enlivens 
the narrative, reminding us forcibly of Mrs. 
Lirriper, here is a trivial example :— 








A young middy had then just inherited an estate 
by the death of his brother; his name was Harvey, 
and he subsequently fought at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, being finally an admiral. 

M. Chevalier de Chatelain will learn from 
this book for the first time that he is ‘well 
known for his humorous French versions of 
English poets ;’ and Mr. Charles Reade will 
be surprised to hear that he is at present en- 
gaged in ‘depicting’ our private lunatic asy- 
lums. An anecdote is related, and we are 
then told that ‘there are several synonyms 
of this story, but that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary, from their obvious sameness, to quote 
them.’ A passage in Milton, intimately known 
to school-boys, is rendered into a ‘deep below 
a deep.’ Instances of the familiar and slangy 
style abound. Langlée is called a ‘meek 
mutton ;’ the Duchess of Mazarin, who lost 


| large sums at play, is said to have made such 








‘respectable ducks and drakes of her fortune 
as to die insolvent as well as insane;’ a cer- 
tain princess is declared to have been in the 
habit of beating her servants, and on one occa- 
sion to have got a ‘sound thrashing’ in return ; 
of the Countess du Barry we are told that her 
mother was a cook, and that the ‘early asso- 
ciations with the platters and the stew-pan 
could not be eradicated ;’ it is remarked of a 


| party ; 





invention of whist is referred at p. 406 to the | 
period of Charles II., the authors having for- | 


is our great game, native-born, it was entitled | 











war, Mr. Skinner had the honour of being de- 
corated by the Danish Government. It is 
therefore hardly necessary to say that he is, and 
was throughout, the most enthusiastic of Phile- 
Danes. To blame him on this account would 
be unreasonable. The balance of right in the 
long-standing quarrel between the Scandina- 
vian and Teutonic parties was, as is perhaps 
generally the case, on the side of the weaker 
but the whole account was not one 
way, and there were many considerations 
which ought fairly to be credited to the favour 
of the Germans. That there could be two 
sides to the question is a consideration which 
appears never to have struck Mr. Skinner’s 
mind, As far as we gather from his book his 
previous acquaintance with Germany was ex- 
tremely slight; he came full of enthusiasm 
from England direct to Denmark, without 
passing through the Duchies, or having any 
means of judging for himself as to the state of 
feeling amongst the Continental population of 
the Danish monarchy; he was received in 
Denmark, as every other English visitor at 
that period was, with extreme kindness and 
hospitality, and seeing everything en beau he 
painted it accordingly. He is a partizan, not 
a critic; a narrator rather than an observer. 
Still this very defect, which depreciates the 
value of Mr. Skinner’s testimony as an 
authority on the Dano-German question, adds 
perhaps to his merit asastory-teller. Through- 
out the ‘Tale of Danish Heroism,’ there runs 
a sort of unity which cannot be found in nar- 
ratives where the pros and cons of the subject 
are weighed with greater impartiality. 

The merits or demerits of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute have long since passed into 
the limbo of oblivion. Whether the November 
constitution was or was not an infraction of 
the agreements entered into between King 
Frederick VII. and the German princes, and 
all the nest of similar obscure injuries which 
perplexed the diplomatic world for years, are 
matters which have ceased to possess any prac= 
tical interest. The Duchies are lost to Den- 
mark for ever; and even Mr. Skinner is not 
sanguine enough to suppose that Schleswig 
will ever be ruled over again from Copen- 
hagen. Nor does the English public need any 
further argument to convince it that the actual 
invasion which terminated the Dano-German 
feud was an unjust and unnecessary act. The 
only point on which any new work on the 
subject of the Schleswig-Holstein war can 
throw any great amount of fresh light is with 
regard to the actual efforts made by the Danes 
to uphold the integrity of their country. 
There was so much talk in England last spring 


_about the heroic resistance made by the 


| Danish nation, and the gallantry with which 


it had resolved to fight to the last drop of its 


_ blood and the last coin in its treasury, that 


certain French celebrity that ‘it was his debts | 
which eventually brought him to grief;’ and | 


a man who was hanged is metaphorically de- 
scribed as having ‘ danced upon nothing.’ 

The plates are numerous and many of them 
very curious. ‘Their interest and value would 


| have been considerably heightened had they 


been coloured after the originals, as they are 
given by Chatto. We are sorry to say that 
the advantage of being able to consult these 
plates is marred by the system on which they 
are inserted and indexed. The list, or index, 
is on a new principle, and the references are 
hopeless. There is not a single plate to be 
found at the page assigned to it; andif you 
want to look at a particular plate, you must 
hunt through the whole volume till you find 
it. The references in the body of the work 
are no less illusory and distracting. 








THE TALE OF DANISH HEROISM. 


The Tale of Danish Heroism. By T, E. H. Skinner. 
(Bickers & Son.) 

LONE we believe among the special cor- 

respondents of English journals which 

were represented in Denmark during the late 
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when the war collapsed, as it did, a reaction 
set in, and the popular enthusiasm for Den- 
mark died away as rapidly as it had 
arisen. It is worth while, therefore, taking 
Mr. Skinner as our exponent of the Ultra- 
Danish view of the question, to see what was 
actually done by the Scandinavian kingdom 


throughout this memorable struggle. 


Sweden then did absolutely nothing. Two 
or three hundred volunteers came over to aid 
the sister kingdom, the majority of whom got 


no further than the casinos of Copenhagen, 


while those who came on to the seat of war 
got attached to the staff, and added to the list 
of non-combatants who encumbered the little 
Danish army. Throughout the whole war, 


| there was not to our knowledge any single in- 


stance of private resistance to the invasion, 
even in the purely Danish parts of Jutland. 


No doubt any attempt at guerilla warfare by 


ee 


individuals would have proved unavailing, 
and have entailed cruel reprisals, At the 
time when the Copenhagen papers were dilat- 
ing most bitterly on the alleged cruelties 
exercised by the Prussians in Jutland, a Ger- 
man soldier could go across the whole of that 
desolate thinly populated country without fear 
of attack or injury from the peasantry. No 
doubt this fact was due in the main part to 
the extreme kindliness and placidity of the 
Danish character; but it could not have 
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existed if the German invasion had roused up 
anything of that national enthusiasm in the 
minds of the Danes, which similar occasions 
have raised amongst other peoples. If the 
dislike of the Danes to their enemy had been 
half as strong as that of the Dutch to the 
Spaniards, or of the Spaniards to the French, 
or of the Italians to the Austrians, or of the 
Poles to the Russians, the occupation of the 
whole of the Cimbrian peninsula could not 
have been carried out with such utter absence 
of opposition. 

With regard to the exertions made by the 
Danish government, we believe Mr. Skinner’s 
account to be correct. 

The Danish army had been placed on a war 
footing at the commencement of 1864, and nearly 
trebled in number. It contained twenty-two regi- 
ments of infantry, six of cavalry, and thirteen 
field batteries of eight guns toa battery. There 
were, besides fortress (Fastning) artillery compa- 
nies, a body of engineers and the Royal Guards. 
This force must have counted, at the utmost, 40,000 
bayonets, 4,000 sabres, and 3,000 artillerists. The 
burgher trainbands and volunteers in Copenhagen 
could no more be fairly reckoned as part of King 
Christian’s army than could the National Guard of 
Paris be ranked amongst the legions of the Second 
Empire. It may, therefore, be said that the 
Danes had 47,000 regular soldiers with which to 
oppose an alliance that could bring half a million 
into the field. From my estimate of Danish force 
deductions must, moreover, be madé for battalions 
not completely filled up and squadrons of less than 
their nominal strength. 

It is quite true the Germans could theoreti- 
cally have brought half a million soldiers into 
the field; but their actual force in the Duchies 
probably never exceeded 80,000. Now the 

pulation of Denmark, excluding Holstein 
and Sonderborg, cannot be reckoned as less than 
a million and a half, which, according to 
the ordinary average of life, would give at 
least 250,000 men over twenty. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to say that there was anything 
like a levée en masse of the population. Vo- 
lunteering, too, all candid Geeatien must 
admit, went on very languidly, even at the 
most exciting period of the campaign. The 
peasants who were drawn in the conscription 
served readily enough, and did their duty 
gallantly, but that was all. In fact, both the 
people, the government, and the army of Den- 
mark did fully as much as was necessary to 
save their honour, but they did nothing more ; 
and to compare the resistance made by the 
Danes to that which, in a far worse cause, the 
Slave States have opposed to the Federals, is 
an idle exaggeration. 

We regret to see that Mr. Skinner still 
seems half inclined to cherish a belief in the 
popular Danish delusion about the want of 
courage displayed by the Prussian soldiers. 
During the whole war there was very little 
+ meagre for the exhibition of courage 

any kind, except in the defence of Duppel, 
but on the few occasions when the opportunity 
was given, the Prussians showed at least as 
much bravery as either their allies or their 
enemies. The march through Schleswig, the 
storm of Duppel heights, and the passage of 
the Alsen Sound, were about the most credit- 
able military exploits of the war. It is true 
that in either case the expected resistance was 
scarcely offered ; but this is an objection which 
hardly comes well from an eulogist of Danish 
heroism. 


The somewhat indiscriminate enthusiasm 
evinced by Mr. Skinner for everybody and 
ev ing in Denmark, hinders him, we think, 
from doing full justice by comparison to 
the one grand feature of the war. Noone who 
was present at Sonderborg during the last days 
of Duppel can fail to recognize 
the dauntless courage and endurance with 
which the Danish soldiers stood to their posts. 
Of dash or vigour they showed little proof, 
and we know that their own officers doubted 


greatly how far they could have been relied 


in a ‘sortie’ against the Prussian bat- 


sos 
teries; but the actual danger of death they 


confronted with a noble patience and fearless 
- A grander spectacle than that of the 
ents marching pi a town 


of » over the open bri and up 





the steep bare hill of Dybbdl, under a cease- 


less storm of shells, can seldom be witnessed. . 


Night after night the same dread journey had 
to be made with ever-increasing peril, and yet 
to the very end the troops pve | the order of 
advance with scarcely a complaint or murmur. 
There was the stuff of heroes about these 
brutish-looking peasant soldiers; but it was 
the heroism rather of the martyr than the 
warrior. 

There was constant firing against Dybbél Hill 
from the guns in its front and from Broageland. 
Waggon-loads of wounded men were brought over 
bridges and taken to Augustenborg. It was 
touching to see the grave determination of all 
ranks, that, come what might, they would obey 
their country’s command, and die, if need be, 


nnder the Dannebrog. No hope of pay, which | 


here was trifling, no love of war—for the troops of 
General Gerlach would individually far rather 
have been at home—but a sense of duty alone 
kept these soldiers together. Day after day they 
saw their comrades torn to pieces by German 
shells; the Hill was swept by a fearful cross-fire ; 
and yet its defenders were stubbornly cheerful. 

On April 8th or 9th—I forget which—there 
was a lull in the firing, and I seized this oppor- 
tunity for visiting Dybbol Hill, as every succeeding 
day made it more difficult to do so, Both bridges 
were still secure. Lines of netting, boomed out 


across the Sound, protected them from drifting 


torpedoes, and as yet the Broager cannon made 
very wild practice against them. One shell, how- 
ever, cut away part of the lower bridge handrail, 
while another flew just above it and sank a barge 
between the two. But though scouts on the head 
of Brougerland could see everything with tele- 
scopes, their friends who manned the Prussian 
batteries were shut out of sight by the shoulder of 
Dybbél Hill, and until some change occurred there 
was little danger to these important bridges. Pass- 
ing along the familiar road, I could observe no- 
thing of forts or trenches, so dense was the fog. 
A curious effect of conflicting sounds followed each 
rattling discharge, for the rival batteries were not 
entirely silent, and shells went howling through 
the mist, so that one became puzzled as to who 
had fired them. Dybbél mill could be dimly seen, 
and the ground behind it was fairly ploughed up 
by crossing lines of fire. The first came over 
Vemmingbund, flanking the Danish position; 
the second plunged straight in at us from Wran- 
gel’s new works by Dybbél village; and a third 
was beginning to make itself felt from batteries on 
the Prussian left, in front of No.X. I saw enough 
to make me think the chance of long opposing 
these combined attacks very slight. No shelter 
existed on the Hill against a shelling such as the 
Prussians were soon afterwards able to deliver. 
Already it required great gallantry to hold the 
redoubts at all, as the reliefs were so exposed in 
marching up to them that few soldiers could have 
been persuaded to do it, except under the influ- 
ence of immediate excitement. In assaults and 
battles most men can display sufficient courage ; 
it is the braving destruction with nothing to show 
for it that needs a stout heart and a good cause. 


Never were brave troops worse officered, or 
good officers worse generalled. Of course 
there were brilliant exceptions; but, as a rule, 
the Danish officers knew very little of the 
business of their profession, je | of the various 
generals who filled the office of commander- 
in-chief, it is hard to say who was the most 
incompetent. King Christian is an eminently 
respectable man, but he is not suited for the 
post of a sovereign whose country is fighting 
a life and death battle for existence. In fact, 
the whole war was a blunder. If the Danes 
were not prepared to make greater efforts and 
sacrifices than they did, they had far better 
have made terms at once with their invaders. 

Mr. Skinner has the merit of writing in a 
singularly pleasant and unaffected style. His 
descriptions of the Danish houses and scenes 
he visited are bright and life-like sketches, 
which have the rare advantage of being truth- 
ful as well as flattering. We have only now 
to quote his picture of the house he occupied 
at Sonderborg. 

We live a good way up street, which proves very 
beneficial to Herr Sérensen on April 2nd, and our 
house is large enough to receive a company at least 
of Danish soldiers, who occupy the loft every 
evening. They have piles of straw to sleep on, 
a clattering down very early to attend their 
parade. Passing through the loft just named, you 


would be conducted to the regular bedrooms, and 
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here repose the officers of that company in the 
straw. Three apartments are filled with Danes, 
and another is shared between an accomplished 
young army surgeon and the present writer, who 
has to thank him for many little comforts and 
attentions. The very atmosphere is military : 
soldiers block the narrow staircase, bring messages 
at all hours, clean our boots, and wait upon every- 
body with the most ready obedience. Nothing is 
locked and nothing is stolen, the Danish character 
being honest beyond a suspicion of danger in 
leaving things lying about quite at the mercy of a 
hundred rough fellows. ‘They give no trouble,’ 
says our host’s eldest daughter, ‘and are really 
very useful.’ The front parlour serves as a recep- 
tion-room for all comers. Here tea is laid out at 
seven o'clock, and the table can scarcely give 
space enough for so large a party as gathers round 
it. Then in the kitchen are servants and soldiers 
cooking all day long, with an amount of energ 
wholly out of proportion to the actual work done. 
The passage is full of knapsacks and rifles, with 
half-a-dozen men smoking on the door-steps. 
They are glad to get rest for three days in Sénder- 
borg after their cold watching at Dybbél Hill. 
One division lies among the villages of Als, 
another is billeted in the town, and the third does 
duty across Alssund, so that a constant change of 
faces may be seen at our crowded tea-table. 
Grey-headed majors who have served against 
Wrangel sixteen years before, tall, bearded cap- 
tains, fit to command a battalion at least, and 
young lieutenants, who keep us alive with their 
fun and laughter, come in for a short time, appear 
twice or thrice at the board, and pass away like a 
dream, making room for similarly fleeting guests. 
My only difficulty in understanding the economy 
of this family is as to where they live themselves. 
All are clean and neat in the morning, but most 
painful packing must take place during the hours 
of darkness. Ancient customs receive due honour 
in this truly Danish abode. If we drink, it is pro- 
bably some friendly skaal, and on rising from 
meals a general hand-shaking takes place, with the 
old world salutation, ‘ Velbekomme!’ or ‘ May you 
have a good digestion!’ 


Indeed there is no necessity for holding 
that the Danes were altogether in the right 
and that the Germans were utterly in the 
wrong to sympathize with Mr. Skinner in his 
vivid recollections of that brave and kindly 
Scandinavian nation whom to know is to re- 
spect and love. 
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Two Parts. Epitome of Cesar. Dr. Melvin's 
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Marshall, & Co.) 


HE subject of this paper has already been 
treated of in the second volume of our 





our distinguished statesmen; a fact on which 
the nation justly feels disposed to congratulate 
itself. It must, however, be with regret ad- 
mitted that of the large array of our youth 
annually entering upon the study of Latin and 
Greek a comparatively small number derive 
all the advantage from that source which they 
well might, just as not all’the hunters who 
start in chase come in at the death. Confronted 
by the difficulties of the study, one halts in 
mid career through sheer want of capacity ; 
another through lack of persevering energy; a 
third because like Falstaff he becomes addicted 
to taking his ease in his inn; and a fourth, 
‘pity ‘tis ’tis true,’ because the exigencies of 
life’s battle compel him to desist from pursuits 
which are their own reward, and turn to those 
more immediately productive of material com- 
fort—for even the desire of mental improve- 


_ ment must sometimes be kept in abeyance in 
| deference to the iron force of circumstances. 


Smaller | 


Yet those who have reached the goal of sound 
classical scolarship will tell us that no con- 
sideration would induce them to voluntarily 
abandon the vantage-ground they thereby 
occupy, even were such repentant acts per- 
mitted to mortals. Here we ought, perhaps, 
to quote a famous passage of Cicero, but 
though exceedingly @ propos of classical learn- 
ing it has done duty so often that were we to 
cite it here our readers might begin to feel 
alarmed lest we should next come down upon 
them with Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander, 


| so we must refrain. 


A very moderate amount of classical attain- 
ment, however, suffices for the purpose cad 


_ have in view in taking up a Latin or Gree 


grammar, delectus, or other book. The gover- 


_ ness desires merely to be enabled to conduct 


Journal, Nos. 35 and 36, where will be found | 


the titles of many Latin and Greek school- 
books not placed on the list we have here pre- 
fixed. Without reiterating what has there 
been said, we proceed to maha such additional 
observations as occur to us in connection with 
this important department of our school litera- 
ture. 


Of late years the utility of classical studies 
has been warmly debated in some quarters, 
but without producing any wide-spread con- 
viction that they can with advantage be super- 
seded. In the first place, neither modern lan- 
guages or modern sciences have commended 


the initiatory classical studies of the very 
young gentlemen committed temporarily to 
her care, the pharmaceutical chemist to qualify 
himself for deciphering the cabalistic Latin of 
the physician’s prescription, and the less ambi- 
tious aspirants to the learned professions to get 
crammed for an examination, in many cases 
singularly lenient, but marking the culmi- 
nating point of their classical career, from 


which they gradually recede to chaos and 


themselves as a perfect substitute for the | 


classics in the work of training and de- 
veloping the intellect of youth, though of 
acknowledged value as auxiliaries. Again, 
though Latin and Greek are not now used to 
the extent they once were in Europe as a 
medium of communication by speech and writ- 
ing, they still form a common ground on 
which the educated of all countries can meet 
to exchange ideas and sympathies; a platform 


oblivion of the whole subject. <A dictionary 
of classical quotations, provided it be always 
at hand when wanted, will quite meet the 
requirements of the more ambitious sort of 
penny-a-liners, who though guiltless of any 
intimacy with grammar or delectus, whether 
of Greek or Latin, like, nevertheless, to en- 
hance the effectiveness of their paragraphs by 


_ patching them with a shred of classic pith or 


of freemasonry as it were for the scholars of | 


the Christian and civilized world. Moreover, 
Greek and Roman civilization lie at the foun- 


dation of that of the nineteenth century; the | 


ment and of the Septuagint version of the Old, 
and, with the Latin, embodies the relizious 


ideas of the early fathers of the Christian | 


Church. It has contributed something to the 
perfection of our English tongue, and con- 
tinues to be largely drawn upon by our modern 
word-coinage, more especially by the nomen- 
clature of science. Latin, besides contributing 


largely to form our own English, either | 
directly or through the Trench, is the parent | 


of the languages of Italy, France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Accordingly, leaving out of view 
the treasures of thought and information con- 
tained in the classical authors, the study of 
Latin and Greek has an important bearing on 
that of our own as well as other living tongues, 
and this consideration alone entitles it to a 
high place in any well-devised scheme of edu- 
cation. The native force of genius does now 
and then triumph over the disadvantages of a 
limited scholastic training, but as a rule, our 
great masters of English have been, and are, 
eminent for high classical attainments, includ- 


wisdom. 
Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus. 

But in these days the student who has in 
view the Government or University examina- 
tion must aim higher than the smatterers we 
have referred to, otherwise he will doubtless 
come to grief ; and here lies the great hope of 
the maintenance and diffusion of classical 
scholarship amongst our middle classes. The 
extraordinary increase in the number of Latin 


Greek language too is that of the New Testa- | and Greek school-books issuing from the press ; 


their diversified, and, on the whole, markedly 
superior character, may safely be, to a great 
extent, ascribed to the stimulus given by these 
recurring examinations, which have brought to 
light defects in our educational routine analo- 
gous to those which the Crimean war revealed 
as existing in our military organization, and we 
may hope, with like beneficial result. 

Of existing Latin and Greek school-books, 
some of old standing still maintain their 
ground, chiefly in our great public schools, 
through traditionary or prescriptive right, irre- 
spective of their comparative claims to pre- 
ference ; and to subject such to the ordeal of 
criticism might be construed into an attack on 
vested interests, always held so sacred amongst 
us, even to our frequent inconvenience and loss. 
Others have won a position in the scholastic 
world through intrinsic merit, and of these we 


_may be allowed to speak. Among the best 


ing, as we are from time to time reminded, | 


Latin manuals for beginners is ‘ Henry’s First 

Latin Book,’ by Arnold, which is deservedly in 

extensive use in middle-class schools. Placed, 

together with au easy Latin grammar, in the 
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hands of the tyro, it will gradually familiarize 
him with the peculiarities of Latin idiom and 
construction ; teach him to write Latin as well 
as construe it, and finally lead him triumphant 
over the initiatory difficulties of the language. 
The further mastery of Arnold’s ‘ nd 
Latin Book and Practical Grammar,’ will 
enable him to enter with advantage on the 
study of the easier Latin authors, always sup- 
posing that thorough drilling in the grammar 
is carried on simultaneously with the transla- 
tion of Latin into English and of English into 
Latin. Any of the simpler graminars on 
our list—Miller’s ‘Smaller Latin Grammar,’ 
Smith’s ‘Eton Latin Grammar,’ Ahn’s ‘ Ele- 
mentary Latin Grammar,’ Chamber’s ‘ Ruddi- 
man’s Rudiments,’ or the like, will do to use 
along with the ‘First Latin Book,’ a complete 
mastery of the declensions and conjugatjons 
being the great object to be aimed at in the 
earlier stages. Asthe study of Cesar, Sallust, 
Virgil, and Horace is proceeded with, the more 
elaborate grammars will come into requisition, 
Miller’s or White’s for example, and advan- 
tageously, at the same time, Arnold’s ‘ Latin 
Prose Composition,’ which, once mastered, the 
foundation of an elegant Latin style has been 
laid. In the advanced classes of higher 
schools and in the universities, where original 
Latin composition or translation of org 
of English authors into Latin is practised, Dr. 
Donaldson’s ‘Complete Latin Grammar,’ Crom- 
bie’s ‘Gymnasium,’ and Schmitz’s ‘Zumpt’s 
Latin Grammar,’ are the sort of works from 
which the student will derive the necessary 
aid. By the way, in prescribing Latin themes, 
teachers would do well to bear in mind that 
subjects difficult to grasp and write upon 
in English are at least equally so when the 
language employed is Latin, and to take into 
account the capacity of the learner and the 
range of his reading both in English and 
Latin, so that his powers shall not be hope- 
lessly overtasked. Abstract philosophical sub- 
jects should be reserved until other and easier 
pe spr of composition have had their due share 
of attention. At this stage, too, none but the 
best Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionaries should be tolerated, as White and 
Riddle’s or that of Dr. Andrews. Parents are 
assuredly ‘penny wise and pound foolish,’ who, 
for economy's sake, compel their sons to use 
any one less accurate and complete. 


Circumstances or choice may direct to the 
attainment of the object in view through 
other avenues than that we have pointed out. 
Ahn’s method, for example, which for French 
and German is axirenily suitable, has been 
applied to Latin and Greek by Monteith, whose 
little manuals may find favour with some 
teachers as well as private students. There 
are also numerous Latin ‘ Exercises,’ ‘ Delec- 
tuses,’ and ‘ Readers,’ conjoined usually with 

mmars, with the view of conducting 
earners to the direct study of the Latin 
authors. Those of White, Chambers, Dr. Bryce 
(whose excellent Latin grammar we noticed 
recently), Kemp, Frost, Marcus, Young, Dr. 
Bosworth, Pinnock, Cassell, Woodford, and 
Dr. Melvin certainly present a wide field for 
selection, and there is a whole legion of others. 
A judicious teacher or persevering private 
student will manage to get along with almost 
any one of them that happens to be thrown in 
his way, arriving ultimately, dictionary in 
hand, at the wished-for goal of classic author- 
ship. Here ‘helps to read’ in the shape of 
note, commentary, and annotation abound. 
Professor Antbon is in himself a host, to say 
nothing of liis'English editors. His opinions 
do not always meet with assent from English 


| scholars, and his notes are sometimes swollen 


with redundant matter; but his editions of 
the classics are nevertheless of great service 


| to the student, especially when there exists 


the opportunity of comparing them with 
others. Not many difficulties in the text of 
his author ory his attention, which is more 

of divers commentators who 
are found wanting when most needed. Asa 
mee of able and judicious treatment of a 
classic author, we may point to Professor 
Ramsay’s edition of the ‘Speech of Cicero 
for Aulus Cluentius ’—the work of a skilful 
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teacher as well as accomplished scholar, which, 
ther with his ‘Ovid and Tibullus,’ deserves 

a igh meed of praise. His ‘Roman Antiqui- 

ties’ is the best manual on the subject we 

know of, though Adams can still do good ser- 

vice ; and the manuals of Mr. Carr on this and 
kindred topics are worthy of respectful men- 

tion. His ‘Classical Lexicon’ and ‘Classical 
Mythology’ are handy and useful books. 
There has been not a little discussion as to the 
utility of Latin and Greek verse-making as a 
part of classical education, and doubtless a 
good deal of time and effort has been frittered 
away in our schools and colleges in a vain 
attempt to attain a mastery over this elegant 
accomplishment, in which it is granted to few 
to approach the excellence of a Buchanan. But 
there are subsidiary advantages accompanying 
a moderate cultivation of the art which ought 
not to be overlooked. It helps to the under- 
standing of the structure and genius of classic 
poetry, enlarges the student’s knowledge of 
synonyms and epithets and the nice distinc- 
tions to be attended to in using them, while it 
tends to save him from perpetrating false 
quantities, which grate so harshly on the ears 
of the accomplished scholar and upset his 
equanimity. Dr. Carey’s ‘ Latin Versification 
Simplified’ is an excellent manual to begin 
with, and forms an appropriate introduction 
to Arnold’s ‘ Latin Verse Composition,’ though 
Arnold's ‘ First Verse-Book’ is also intended 
to serve that purpose. Yonge’s ‘New Latin 
Gradus’ is perhaps the best that can be put 
into the student’s hands, and the subject of 
‘Latin Prosody’ has been dealt with in mas- 
terly style by Professor Ramsay. Though 
not on our list, the Latin Verse-Books of 
55 reyised by Arnold, Walford, Johns, 
and Edwards, may here be noticed as worthy 
of inspection by those in search of such 
manuals, 


With the Greek the same methods must of 
course be pursued as with the Latin, and here 
there is a similar variety of systems and text- 
books. For beginners we have Pinnock’s 
‘Catechism of Greek Grammar,’ very handy 
so far as it goes, and fuller of matter, Valpy’s 
‘Greek Grammar,’ the ‘ London Greek Gram- 
mar,’ Smith’s ‘Eton Greek Grammar,’ the 
‘Greek Grammar’ of the Edinburgh Academy, 
that of Professor Anthon, edited by Dr. Major, 
and the ‘Elementary Greek Grammars’ of 
Arnold and Kiihner. These severally differ 
more in respect of quantity of matter and ful- 
ness of detail than in any important principle, 
and for the thoughiless tribe of beginners a 

ar should not be too big nortoo expensive. 

00 soon, alas! they get dog-eared, tattered, 
and woefully defective in the regulation num- 
ber of leaves and pages. So of delectuses, 
readers, and exercise-books, of which we have 
noticed Young's ‘Greek Reader,’ Valpy’s 
‘Greek Delectus,’ Bryce’s ‘First Greek Reader,’ 
Ahn’s ‘Greek Course’ by Monteith, Boyd’s 
Anthon’s ‘Greek Reader,’ and the ‘Greek 
Delectus’ of the Edinburgh Academy, which 
last, as well as the grammar accompanying it, 
we like very much, but sua voluptas quemque 
trahit. For advanced students Kiihner’s 
‘Large Greek Grammur,’ and Dr. Donaldson’s 
‘Complete Greek Grammar’ are respectively 
well suited, and Veitch’s ‘Irregular Greek 
Verbs’ is a useful book tobe at hand. But to 
return to beginners, we should feel disposed, 
for our own part, to follow the same course in 
Greek as in Latin, and begin with a suitable 
elementary grammar and Arnold’s ‘First 
Greek Book,’ both of which being carefully 
mastered, the learner may, in conjunction 
with Arnold’s ‘Greek Prose Composition’ 
study, let us say, the easier portions of the 
Greek Testament, Xenophon by Young or 
Anthon, Homer by Anthon, or if extracts 
senene oer a wider field of authorship seem 
era pkg is Frost’s ‘Analecta Greeca 
Sinoee, the larger Greek Readers and 
Delectuses to make a selection from. As to 
lexicons let no one rest contented till 
of Liddell and Scott’s ‘Greek-English Lexi- 


con,’ and Yonge’s ‘ New English-Greek Lexi- 
con,’ furnished with which, the student need 
not despair of being able to hunt out the 


meaning of the most crabbed old Greek 


authors. For Greek verse-making there are 
Collis’s ‘Greek Verse-Book,’ Kennedy’s ‘ Pa- 
lestra Musarum,’ and Squire’s ‘ Exercises for 
Greek Verse,’ from which the requisite guid- 
ance may be obtained, In Grecian antiquities 
Potter is not yet obsolete, and the ‘ Handbook 
of Grecian Antiquities’ of Professor Bojesen, 
translated by Archdeacon Paul, and edited by 
Arnold, will sutlice for all ordinary purposes. 
With such text-books as are now furnished 





| to teachers and students of the classics, we 
would hardly be prepared to hear com- 
plaints from our Universities of being in- 
undated with youths from the public schools 
as well as from other quarters too meagrely 
equipped to be able to profit much by the 
course of study there marked out for them, 
did we not know that instruments are of less 
importance than the spirit of those who wield 
them, and that the crown of conscientious 
_ and manly effort can never be made to adorn 
the brow of thoughtlessness and sloth. 


EARLY POPULAR POETRY. 


Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of Eng- 
land. Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Lon- 
don: John Russell Smith, 1864.) 


O many minds there is no greater gratifica- 
tion than to be able to live in the past. 

No matter whether that past be only of five 
| hundred years, and be among our own fore- 
fathers, or whether it be divided from us by 


peoples now no more. The literature of a 
past age is the one thing above all others which 
can gratify this feeling. By it we not only 
know how and what the people of the time 
thought, but in transmitting to us their 
thoughts, they have transmitted to us their 
habits of life, their manners, their morals, their 
appearance, and their dress, This early litera- 
ture gives us more than this. We have in it 
the speech of the people, their words and 
phrases, which are the progenitors, so to 
speak, of the great language which we now 
use, and in which we glory. To enable one 
to appreciate all these things, nothing that we 
can call to mind is more powerful than the 
ballads and songs, the popular poetry, which 
have been sung or recited in the olden time, 
and were always listened to with a zest 
which many a modern ‘ poet’ might envy. In 
our age, when there is such a rage for un- 
earthing all memorials of days gone by, 
they are not to be thought least of who turn 








which he brings, and which we now propose 
to notice. 

We will at the outset note the one fault 
we have to find with the editor. There is 
no glossary, and this omission will prove a 
drawback to many readers. True, the omis- 
sion is to some extent redeemed by the few 
notes which accompany the text, but it will 
hardly be believed that the two oldest pieces 
in the book, ‘ The Thrush and Nightingale,’ and 
‘The Vox and the Wolf,’ both perhaps dating 
from about the year 1300, have not a single 
explanatory note attached to them. Surely 
they, if any, needed such notes. What is an 
ordinary reader to do with such a passage as 
this P— 

That on hereth wimmen that hoe bethe hende, 
That other hem wole with mijte shende, 

That strif ze mowen i-here. 

The nigtingale is on bi nome, 

That wol shilden hem from shome, 

Of skathe hoe wele hem skere. 
Or take this :— 

Sone, quad the wolf, wel i faie 

Ich habbe ben qued al mi lif-daie ; 

Ich habbe widewene kors, 

Therfore ich fure the wors. 


An addition of labour, which no editor of 
early English should be prepared to shirk, 
would have made the reading a pleasure, 
whereas to many it is now a book in an ‘un- 
couth tongue,’ and will be laid aside accord- 
ingly. In thus ing, we have not over- 
looked what the editor says upon this subject. 
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thousands of years, and lie among nations and | 


their attention to this kind of literature; and | 
Mr. Hazlitt deserves our thanks forthe volume | 


In his introduction he says: ‘A publication | 


of Henry VIII. 


| in vain. 





of this kind admits, of course, an unlimited 
amount of explanatory and illustrative matter; 
but with Mr. Halliwell’s truly valuable “ Dic- 
tionary of Archaisms” at his elbow, and the 
new edition of Nares’s “ Glossary” within reach, 
the reader will have little or no difficulty in 
understanding the purport of such obscure 
passages as may occur here and there through- 
out the volumes.’ But to this we demur. 
That the casual reader may read with profit a 
few short poems, it is not reasonable to expect 
him to have Halliwell ‘at his elbow,’ and 
Nares ‘within reach.’ Few surpass us in our 
estimation of Mr. Halliwell’s book, but we 
have consulted it for thousands of archaisms 
In saying thus we do not blame Mr. 
Halliwell; he has done much, and our only 
wonder is that he has done so much, The 
fact is, our early literature swarms with words 
which as yet are unregistered by the dic- 
tionary makers; and until we have a diction- 
ary which shall contain every word of our 


_ language, glossaries should be compiled for all 
early English books. 


} We hope Mr. Hazlitt 
will take our hint, and when his next volume 
is published, we shall be glad to find a glos- 
sary for both volumes. 

The book contains eighteen poems, written 
at various times between 1300 and the reign 
’ They are not placed chrono- 
logically,—why, we cannot say. The ‘King 
and the Barker’ is the first, and is one of those 
numerous pieces which have ever been popular 
among the people, as relating the incognito 
adventures of English kings with their sub- 
jects. 

The kyng rod a hontynge as that tyme was, 
For to hont a der, y trow hes hope was. 

As he rode, he houertoke yn the wey 

A tanner of Dantre yn a queynte araye, 


and determined to have some sport with him, 
first by inquiring the way to Drayton Basset, 
and then by seeking information as to the 
‘lord of Baset’s’ character, and the estimation 
in which he was held by his servants. The 
tanner did not much relish his companion, and 
toke gret skorne of hem, 
And swar, be creyst ys pyne, 
Y trow y hafe mor money in mey pors 
Nar thow hast yn theyne. 
A purse-proud Englishman, then. But all 
ends well at last. After many adventures, a 
broken head among the number, the king 
eomand the barker, yn that tyde, 
A C.s. yn hes pors to mend hes kow heydys. 
In the second piece, the king and the her- 
mit are the characters, and Sherwood Forest 
the scene. The king, while hunting, gets 
separated from his company, and, wandering 


_ about, he comes suddenly upon the hermit’s 


| 


cell, and decides to spend the night with him. 
As might be expected, the fare is not a very 
‘dainty dish to set before a king, but he 


| makes the best of it, after trying hard to in- 


duce the hermit to bring out some venison. It 
was no doubt very unreasonable to expect 
venison from one who could say: 
I won here in wyldenes, 
With rotys and rynds among wyld bests, 
As it is my Lords wylle. 
After hewing the wood and preparing the 
stable with his own royal hands, the king was 
fain to sit down to ‘bred and chese.’ But 
after a time the hermit’s heart warmed to his 
guest, and then 
A cloth he brou3t, and bred full whyte 
And venyson ybake tyte. 
Agen he yede fuil ryght. 
Venyson salt and fressch he broujt, 
And bade him chese: wher off hym thou3t 
Colopys for to dyght. 


Drink was forthcoming, for the hermit had ‘a 
pott of galons foure, standyng in a wro,’ 


And thus thei sate with fusty bandyas 
And with stryke pantere in that plas, 
Tyll it was nere hand dey. 


Unfortunately, the poem is imperfect, so the 
adventures of the hermit at court are lost to us. 
Of course, ‘King Arthur’ crops out here, as 


he does in all our early literature; but the 


| 


‘Cokwold’s Daunce’ does not raise him in our 
estimation. He seems to have received the 
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intelligence that he was ‘a cuckold too ’ in the 
most good-tempered manner possible, and ad- 
dressed the ‘ ffreyry’ of cuckolds thus: 
Cokwolds, no man I wyll repreue : 
Ffor I ame ane, and aske no leue, 
Ffor all my rent and londys. 
Lordyngs all, now may je know, 
That I may dance in the cokwold row, 
And take jow by the hondys. 


The Debate of the Carpenter’s Tools is an | 
enter himself | 


interesting piece. The ca 
seems to have indulged in the thoroughly 
English habit of ale-drinking, and the tools, 
in the master’s absence, discuss his prospects : 

Than bespake the prykyng-knyfe : 

He duellys to nyje the ale-wytfe ; 

Sche makes oft tyme his purse full thynne, 

No peny sometyme sche levys therin, 

Tho thou gete more than other thre, 

Thryfty man he canne not be. 


Yet they take a very merciful view of his 
case, and the ‘rewle-stone’ even thought he 
might yet prosper: 

Ye, than seyd the rewle-stone. . . . 

Bot what so euer 3e brage ore boste, 

My mayster jet shall reule the roste. 


Another piece which sets forth the drinking 
habits of the men is ‘Colyn Blowbols Testa- 
ment,’ which he made ‘In Bachus Nomine, 
Amen!’ In the world to come he looked for 
more drink, but, alas, it would be water, and 
‘that salt and bitter for taste,’ because ‘sharpe 
sawce was ordeigned for swete mete.’ 

Another class of these poems may be termed 
moral, as having a tendency not only to amuse, 
but to improve the habits of the people. The 
first of these is the ‘Childe of Bristowe.’ 
The father of the child had accumulated great 
wealth by unjust means, and so much was he 
hated and feared, that no one could be found, 
as he lay on his death-bed, to act as his exe- 
cutor, and so this duty devolved upon his only 
son, the ‘Childe of Bristowe.’ But he only 
consented to act conditionally : 

A! fader, ye bynde me with a charge, 
and y shal bynde yow with as large, 
as ye bynde now me: 

the same day fortenyght that ye passe, 
y charge you appere in this place, 
your spiret lat me se. 

The father assented, and died, and the son 
spent the following fortnight in purchasing 
masses and so on for his father’s soul. But to 
no purpose; for at the time appointed the 
father appeared, or rather his soul, ‘ brennyng 
as glede,’ and ‘the devel bi the nekke gan 
him lede in a brennyng cheyne.’ The son’s 
prayers were of no avail unless restoration 
were made, and this the. son undertakes to 
make. Twice more the soul appears, and the 
third time 

In that light, so faire lemand, 

a naked child in angel hand 

before hym did appere. 
Of course the son had brought himself to 
poverty—nay, had gone so far as to sell him- 
self—that he might restore to all their due; 
but, as was fit, in the end he is rewarded by 
being adopted by his master, and married ‘to 
a worthy man’s doghter of that contré.’ 

Thus hath this yong man kevered care, 

first was riche and sitthen bare, 

and sitthen richer than ever he was. 

The poem which has given us most pleasure 
is of a domestic character—we refer to ‘ How 
the Good Wif thaught hir Doughter.’ The 
good sense and pithy proverbs which pervade 
the poem are beyond all praise. The piece 
consists of one hundred and eighty lines, di- 
vided into stanzas of five lines each, the fifth 
line of each stanza being a proverb or prover- 
bial phrase applicable to the advice given in 
the lines immediately preceding: 

God wold that every wife, that wonnyth in this 

land, 

Wold teach her doughter, as ye shal ynderstand ; 

As a good wife did of the North countré, 

How her doughter should lere a good wife to bee : 

For lack of the moders teaching makes the 

doughter of evill living, my leue dere child.’ 

Duty to God and the Church come next, for 
‘Well thriveth that God loveth.’ Tithes and 








close on these duties kindness to the poor is in- 
culcated : ‘Treasure he hath that poor feedeth.’ 
Conduct at church, courtship and marriage, 
and how to behave out of doors and at mar- 
ket follow in order. We are afraid the dear 
creatures were given somewhat to strong 
language as well as strong drink, for the 


daughter is advised ‘Swere thou noght to 


grete,’ and 
Gif thou be ofte dronken, it fallithe the to grete 
schame: 
That mesure lovethe and skille, ofte hathe his 
wille, my leue childe. 
But we must pass on, and with one more quo- 
tation dismiss the poem, which we could quote 
entire : 
Now have I taught the, doughter, so dide my 
modir me; 
Thenk ther ov bothe nyght and day, forjete 
nought thise thre, 
Have mesure, lowenesse, and forthought, that I 
have the taught, 
What man that the wedde schalle, than is he 
nought bycaught : 
Better were a childe unborne than untaught, my 
leue childe. 


markable journey, and the hypothesis concerning 
the position of Harran, which induced them to 
undertake it, have already been published and 
very fully discussed. ‘They formed the subject of 
two scientific papers read some two or three years 
ago, the one before the British Association at 
Cambridge and the other before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society; besides giving rise to a pro- 
tracted and animated newspaper controversy. 
The point under discussion is the locality of 
Harran of Padan Aram, where Abraham’s father, 
Terah, settled down with his son Nahor, whence 
Abraham emigrated to Canaan, and where Rebekah 
and Rachel were successively wooed; the one by 
Eliezer on behalf of Isaac, and the other by Jacob, 
in his own person. 

Harran has been usually placed by Biblical 
commentators in Mesopotamia. Dr. Beke argued 
on very reasonable grounds, based on the recorded 
facts of Jacob’s flight from Harran, that it lay in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus. Having acci- 
dentally discovered that a village of the name of 
Harran actually existed in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus, Dr. Beke, then in Mauritius, eagerly 
determined to visit it. His purpose was ultimately 
effected, in the society of his wife, who now tells 
the tale of their journey, incorporating in her 
narrative an introduction and a chapter of argu- 
ment by Dr. Beke. On reaching Harran they 
found, to their delight, that the geographical fea- 
tures of the place were in satisfactory accordance 
with the Biblical conditions, Leaving Harran, 
they pursued an adventurous route through the 
country of the Bedouins, following the presumed 
path of Jacob as he fled from Laban, ‘They tra- 
versed the Hauran and crossed the valley of the 
Jordan, where the Bedouins attacked and robbed 
them, and so to Nablus. ‘This, in a few words, is 
an outline of Dr. Beke’s hypothesis and of Dr. and 
Mrs. Beke’s journey. Those to whom this subject 
may be new would do well to read the volume. It 
is a narrative of travel of an order and with a pur- 
pose considerably above that of the usual Syrian 
tours. Mrs. Deke seems to have been a daring 
traveller ; she at all events describes her readiness 
with her pistol in scenes of real danger with con- 
siderable gusto. 

However, that part of her volume which has 
charmed us most is her truly womanly analysis of 
the circumstances of Jacob’s courtship. She 
arrives at a very plausible conclusion as to the 
childish age of Rachel and of Leah at the time of 
Jacob’s arrival. We will let her argue in her own 
words. After pointing out the marked difference 
between the character of Eliezer’s first interview 
with Rebekah and that of Jacob with Rachel, she 
says :— 

‘Eliezer, an aged man travelling as a person of 
substance with his attendants, accosted his coun- 
trywoman Rebekah with respect and deference. The 
poor and solitary fugitive Jacob, a young man and 
a stranger, kissed Rachel even before he told her 
who he was. Had Rachel, while tending her 
father’s flocks, been a nubile maiden, as her aunt 
Rebekah was at the time of Eliezer's visit, a per- 
fect stranger like Jacob would surely not have 
dared to kiss her, least of all in the presence of 
her neighbours the men of Harran, who would 


offerings also are to be cheerfully paid, and | have resented such familiarity. But there was no 
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impropriety on his part in this conduct towards 
a girl of tender years, a mere child, after having 
performed for her the friendly act of rolling the 
large stone from the well’s mouth and watering 
her sheep, especially as in so doing he, under the 
influence of deep emotion, “lifted up his voice and 
wept.” 

‘On his revealing himself also to the little girl 
as her nearest relative, her aunt Rebekah’s son, he 
called himself ‘‘her father’s brother;” showing 
that, as regarded their ages, he stood to her in the 
relation of an uncle rather than of a cousin. And 
how completely was her behaviour that of a child! 
—‘“she ran and told her father.” The mature 
maiden Rebekah as naturally “ran and told her 
mother’s house” of her meeting with Eliezer, and 
what had taken place between them. 

‘The reason is now manifest why Jacob waited 
seven years before marrying Rachel. Commen- 
tators have conjectured that, being poor, he had 
first to serve Laban during that period as a con- 
sideration for his daughter. But the words of the 
text do not rightly admit of any such interpreta- 
tion. Laban, on their first meeting, received his 
sister's son in the most affectionate manner, saying 
to him, “Surely thou art my bone and my flesh.” 
After Jacob had abode with him the s of a 
month only, taking his share in the duties of the 
household as a member of Laban’s family, the 
latter said to him, ‘‘ Because thou art my brother, 
shouldst thou therefore serve me for nought ? tell 
me, what shall thy wages be?” On which, Jacob, 
disclaiming all payment for his services, replied, 
“T will serve thee seven years for Rachel thy 
younger daughter ; ” that is to say, he would abide 
with Laban and serve him as a member of his 
family, until his young cousin, whom from the very 
outset he had loved, should be old enough to be- 
come his wife. 

‘From the whole tenor of the Scriptural narra- 
tive it indeed is to be inferred, that, at the time of 
Jacob’s arrival in Padan Aram, not only Rachel, 
but her elder sister Leah likewise, was a child 
much too young to be married ; otherwise there is 
no reason why Labuan should not at once have 
offered her to her cousin, instead of waiting as he 
did for seven long years, a period during which, 
in those climates, a nubile female, if ever she is to 
be a wife at all, is not likely to remain unmarried. 
And if, according to the custom of the country, it 
had been requisite for Jacob to serve Laban for 
her, he might have done so after the marriage, as 
he did in fact for Rachel, when Leah had been 
forced on him without his knowledge :—“ We will 
give you this [Rachel] also for the service which 
thou shalt [afterwards] serve with me yet seven 
other years.”’ 

Travels, By ‘Umbra.’ (Edmonstone and Dou- 
glas.)—This beautifully got up work must, we 
cannot help thinking, have been published chiefly 
for the benefit of intimate friends of the author. For 
it is all but incomprehensible to the casual reader. 
Beginning well with a description of a party of 
fellow travellers, it takes us in a semi-burlesque 
style through Iceland, where two of the party are 
killed in a sort of pantomimic style. We are 
then introduced to some rather poor sketches of 
the society in a provincial town in England, where 
‘Umbra’ is supposed to have retired; and are 
then again treated to a quasi-comic town in Swit- 
zerland, the work ending with some facetious 
telegrams passing between the author and his 
publishers. The Icelandic adventures are devoid 
of novelty or interest, and the whole book is 
crammed with just the sort of allusions which are 
amusing in a private journal, but which by no 
means bear the glare of type. Some passages, 
however, show a vein of humour which might be 
cultivated with profit. 








Allgemeine Bevilkerungsstatistik, von Dr. T. 
E. Wappiius. (Leipzig, 1862.)—This work on Popu- 
lation 18 a credit to the University of Gottingen, 
which has been the cradle of statistical science, 
and of which Dr. Wappius is a distinguished pro- 
fessor. The author treats in a lucid and interest- 
ing manner of the laws which govern population; 
he enters fully into the methods pursued in 
different countries for ascertaining it, presents us 
with the results obtained in a concise form, and 
draws his conclusions with acuteness and per-- 
spicuity. Throughout he exhibits a perfect. mas- 
tery of his subject, and his work is replete with 
interest not only to the statistician and political 
economist, but also to the general reader. 





How we spent the Summer ; or, a* Voyage en Zig- 
zag’ in Switzerland and the Tyrol, with some Mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club, From the Sketchbook of 
one of the Party. (Longman & Co.)—Not long 
after the close of the first quarter of the present 
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century, a young lad, destined when older to take 
his place in the very highest rank of successful 
delineators of the humorous and pathetic by a 
few rapid strokes of the pencil, took delight in 
keeping « diary without words, being simply a 
pictorial record of the day’s events. ‘Dick Kit- 
eat’s Diary,’ as the lad called his book of drawing, 
was much talked about, and the Queen, we believe, 
now possesses this interesting volume. Richard 
Doyle’s example has not wanted copyists, in one 
sense at least, as in the case of ‘ Monsieur Jabot,’ 
and its host of imitators, where an entire story is 
told with the smallest possible assistance of pho- 
netic writing; but now we have, in the volume 
mentioned above, a veritable diary of foreign 
travel and adventure placed before us by a lady, 
who may therefore fairly claim to be the first sue- 
cessful competitor with young Kitcat in a field of 
art which hitherto seemed likely to remain his 
own uncontested ground. The little bits of land- 
seape scenery, the picturesque cottages and chalets, 
the mountain passes and lake cities, are the clever 
Jottings of a master-hand; and the groups for the 
most part have all the appearance of correct deli- 
neations of passing episodes, sketched on the spot, 
without which, this pictorial epic of pleasant 
travel and companionship would lose much of its 
relish. Looking at the book as the production of 
an amateur artist, to call it simply clever is not 
giving it the meed of praise it deserves. Every 
page shows a full appreciation of the humorous 
and pathetic, and a ready aptitude to seize upon 
either at the fitting moment. Totally different 
from Lady Gifford’s inimitable ‘ Gushington 
Sketches,’ the groupings of our zigzag traveller 
are no less humorous and entertaining, and they 
possess a merit entirely their own ; they are evi- 
dently truthful copies of what was actually passing 
before the eyes of the sketcher at the time. 
Woman's Rights and Woman's Wrongs: a Dying 
Legacy. By Le Plus Bas. (H. J. Tresidder. Pp. 
85.)—This brochure is written in a very earnest 
tone, and by one quite master of the subject. 
The author's object is to ‘induce honourable 
affiances and marriages among the upper— and 
indeed, all classes :’ and he deprecates stoutly the 
“state policy which has hitherto prohibited lawful 
matrimony to ninety of every one hundred of our 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers, while a 
great portion, including the superior officers, are 
thereby driven to reckless living by such perverted 
Christianity. In a long letter to Lord Shaftes- 
"bury he points out the ‘remedies’ for this state of 
things, and is very emphatic in showing that our 
* Magdalens,’ ‘ Refuges,’ ‘ Penitentiaries,’ ‘ Dormi- 
tories, ‘Ladies’ Committees,’ ‘ Needlewomen’s 
Societies and Servants’ Homes’ have all been in a 
at degree a snare and a delusion. He com- 
mends the little volume heartily to all those in- 
‘terested in the subject of ‘Woman's Rights and 
Woman's Wrongs,’ and who is not interested in 
such a theme ? 
The English Schoolroom; or, Thoughts on Pri- 
vate Tuition. By the Rev. A. F. Thompson, B.A. 
(London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—The 
author, who claims experience both as a school- 
master and in private tuition, does not approve of 
school-education for either sex. He would have 
boys and girls educated at home together, under 
the care of tutors and governesses, and ‘ guardians’ 
to look after them at their games and amuse- 
ments. He gives a scheme for the moral and 
material conduct of home teaching which rather 
reminds one of the imaginary college in the ‘New 
Atlantis’ than suggests any practical utility to be 
derived from its adoption. One part of the 
scheme, however, deserves to be popular. Charades 
are to be got up and acted at Christmas, and the 
playroom is then to be converted into a temporary 
theatre. Here Mr. Thompson is sensible, and has 
-a good remark: ‘Talk of the pernicious result of 
encouraging a taste for theatrical exhibitions! 
Look at the immense happiness arising from all 
this exertion with an end, and that not individual 
display, but the kindliness which prompts the ex- 
pression of cheerfulness in unaccustomed forms, 
and say whether it be worth while, from fear of a 
possible danger, to check and damp that pleasant 
busy hum of labour, or whether there may not be 
just as much individual display, and that of no 
pleasant character, in the ostentatious religious 
meeting, a species of dissipation which among 
eertain classes of Christians is too much per- 
mitted to usurp the place of all rational and really 
innocent amusement.’ 


Evenings in Arcadia. Edited by John Dennis. 
(E. Moxon & Co.)—Three friends who are spend- 
ing asummer holiday among the beautiful scenery 








of Lynton, in North Devon, pass their evenings in 











reading and discussing the poets of England, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, with reference to their modes 
of dealing with the feelings and images of rural 
life. A series of extracts is given, selected with a 
view to the illustration of the point to which the 
criticisms and remarks of the volume are mainly 
applied. The whole is thrown into the shape of 
dialogues, and the book may be not unfairly con- 
sidered as presenting in an agreeable form the 
contents of the note-books of an accomplished 
lover of English poetry, whose studies have been 
directed to a survey of it under the special aspect 
already indicated. The imaginary conversations 
recorded are rather reflective of the thoughts of 
others than strongly original, and in a very modest 
epilogue, the intention is disavowed of attempting 
a complete critical or historical study. The 
volume would form a pleasant companion among 
such scenes as are supposed to have occasioned 
the discussions it relates ; or it would form an at- 
tractive means of introduction to a knowledge of 
the best English poetry, approaching it, however, 
by a special avenue, which, if not the best road, 
has at least the charm of offering a new and se- 
questered pathway. 


NEW NOVELS. 

De Profundis: a Tale of the Social Deposits. 
By William Gilbert, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,’ ‘Margaret Meadows,’ &c. (Alexander 
Strahan).—An experiment is made in this book, 
of which the success is extremely question- 
able; but we may at once concede to the 
writer the merit of having adhered with un- 
swerving constancy to his apparent purpose of 
exhibiting low life, poverty, and vice in their 
natural colours. There is no attempt to make 
criminals interesting. The characters, who belong 
(with one exception) to the lowest strata of society, 
are not represented as being therefore always 
superior in morals and good feelings to the upper 
classes ; nor are the poor, as a matter of course, 
held up as patterns of virtue because they are 
not rich, although it seems to be one object of the 
book to show that people may be good, without 
being what is generally called respectable. The 
hero is a foundling, and the heroine (his wife) is 
the daughter of the pious and hard-working 
washerwoman, married to a private in the Foot- 
guards, by whom the deserted child was humanely 
reared. He commences life as a drummer in the 
army, but deserts and turns poulterer, and is 
afterwards a hawker of fish and fowls. The couple, 
in whose fortunes the reader is invited to take 
an interest, live in a filthy court in Westminster ; 
honest themselves, but surrounded by a popula- 
tion of thieves and their companions, and unques- 
tioning in the midst of crime. Indeed, with such 
antecedents, and such circumstances of daily life, 
it is not natural to represent them both as not 
having acquired more sharpness for the purposes 
of self-defence in the constant struggles of poverty 
against crime in which they are engaged. The 
only respectable character in the story is an old 
gentleman, who is introduced solely in order that his 
servant girl may be seduced by a professional thief, 
and that he may be himself robbed and murdered. 
At the age of eight, by which number of years 
the hervine is senior to the hero, she is described 
as ‘exceedingly ugly, with a freckled complexion 
and fiery-red hair. In figure she was very thin, 
awkward, and angular.’ Nor do these personal 
peculiarities become less repulsive as she grows 
up; indeed, the additional charm of ‘lightish 
green eyes’ (one of which she loses) is added in 
a later description of her at twenty, when she is 
also described as immensely tall. Yet under this 
unattractive exterior, an affectionate and simple 
nature is described us existing, and this may serve 
asasample of the sort of contradiction between 
externals and essentials which it is the design 
of this book to set forth. As an_ illustration 
of the habits and ways of the poorer classes in 
London, ‘De Profundis’ may possess value, and it 
may have the effect of rousing «n interest and 


creating a sympathy, which the reading of Blue | | l | 
Books and the Reports of Reformatories and | Bantom, is almost worthy of Dickens. 


Visiting Societies would fail to create. It is very 
carefully written, and contains some powerful and 
pathetic scenes ; but too much of it resembles a 
mere transcript from the reports of the criminal 
courts of the metropolis; nor is the writer always 
quite so accurate as he should be in a work, one of 
whose chief claims to notice consists in its at- 
tempted verisimilitude. But we invite all who 








(W. 8, Johnson & Co.)-—Although the personages 
in Mr. Egan’s novel all flourish in our own time, 
there are in his pages as many plots, counterplots, 
sanguinary encounters, forcible abductions, for- 
geries, equivocal marriages, tremendous sur- 
prises, and general villanies, as are only as- 
sociated in our mind with the savageries of 
the ante-railway period, as depicted in the 
blurred double columns of the cheap ‘Minerva 
press,’ some thirty years ago. There is material 
enough here for half a dozen novels ; and the com- 


| plaint we have against our author is that he has 


been so lavish of his means. Mr. Egan will per- 
fectly understand and appreciate the simile when 
we compare him to a raw countryman in the prize- 
ring, with health and muscle and pluck all on his 
side, but entirely destitute of ‘science. He fights 
wildly, and thinks to obtain his object by a series 
of spirited but blundering ‘rallies.’ He has none 
of the beautiful and exciting play of fence: no 
insidious motion keeping the spectator ever on the 
gui vive; and when his ‘deliveries’ at last come, 
they lack the neatness and forcible precision which 
distinguish the master. Though thus wanting in 
finish, Mr. Egan is far from being destitute of 
power, and it is this amount of workable stuff in 
him which leads us to augur well for the future. 


The story is by far too complicated and full of 


' incident for us to give even the faintest résumé of 


its salient points; but it may be stated in a rough 
way that its interest depends upon the possession 
of some disputed estates. One claimant comes 
before us in the guise of a man of wealth and 
fashion. He is the haughty aristocrat of the 
piece, and the wife is worthy of her lord. Their 
children are three beautiful daughters and a son, 
and all of them play prominent parts. The other 
claimant is a hard-working modeller in silver, who 
has an only daughter of great loveliness, and both 
of them, shortly after the story begins, fall into a 
state of the most distressing penury. As the 
former family is made the representative of all 
that is heartless in fashionable life, and of all that 
silly pride which ignorance absurdly associates 
with patrician blood and breeding; so the author 
groups round the latter family all the devotion 
and all the virtue which, by some writers, are just 
as absurdly thought to be the exclusive property 
of poverty and lowly birth, All this is a 
blunder which better knowledge will rectify. 
Again, Mr. Egan’s dramatis persone are by far 
too numerous, and the interest by far too much 
scattered for the story to be worked out with any- 
thing like unity. Their speeches, moreover, have 
all the tantalizing propriety and solemn length of 
those of the personages in Richardson’s novels, 
and will never be tolerated in these days. People 
speechity at debating clubs, at public dinners, and 
the like; but in ordinary life, a couple of con- 
tinuous sentences pretty well exhaust what any 
one has to say at one time. Although the critic is 
bound to receive the novelist’s personages as they 
are presented to him, still those personages must 
act consistently with their character and surround- 
ings ; and in this respect Mr. Egan has failed with 
his principal hero, A working jeweller, barely out 
of his apprenticeship, seldom dresses with the 
quiet neatness of a gentleman; and, whatever his 
innate genius, he must be conscious of terrible 
shortcomings when he comes in contact with 
gentlefolks on their own ground. Were it not for 
this, breeding would be without result, and ‘to the 
manner born’ a phrase destitute of meaning. 
And yet the most finished gentleman among all 
Mr. Egan’s dukes and right honourables is the 
working nephew of a jeweller. The fact is, our 
author should have eschewed high life. He has 
come across it only in its very exceptional Dun- 
dreary and semi-horsey aspects. Of the domestic 
life of England’s real gentlefolks, he appears to 
have little knowledge, and he has failed egregiously, 
therefore, in his attempts to depict patrician life 
in ‘the inner life.’ In the social regions of the 
other pole, however, he seems perfectly at home. 
His working classes are studies from the life, and 
his kind-hearted, but rather flash greengrocer, Jem 
Here is 
how the wife of his bosom describes him: ‘My 
Jem has been a trying if he could learn anything 


| about her, but lor! he goes about sech matters in 


are disposed to take interest in an earnest andable | 
book (whatever its faults may be) to read it and | 
judge for themselves. 


The Flower of the Flock. By Pierce Egan, 
author of ‘The Poor Girl,’ &c. 
136 


Three volumes. 


sech a bladder-headed sort o’ way that I don’t 
wonder at his making a bad out on it. He lurches 


| and prowls about when he goes to ax for his own 


in sech a way that people are afeard on him. It 
was ony the other day he went for a little bill, 
which it was a long time a owin’, an’ we wanted 
the money badly, when he explained what he'd 
come for in sech an in and out round about sort a 


| way that the people sent for a policeman, believin’ 
_he’d come on the sneak to prig the ’ats and mats 


| 


in the ’all.” And when the worthy Bantom went a 
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second time upon his mission, our readers will not 
be surprised to hear that his inquiries ended in 
his being forcibly conveyed to the police station by 
five policemen. This is one of the most laughable 
and best-told incidents in the whole book; and 
the great charm about it is that it has all the ap- 
pearance of a passage from real life. But all our 
author’s incidents are well told. It is, as we have 
said, when his book is looked at as a whole that 
we discover the great want of artistic management. 
Mr. Egan’s intentions are like those of his own 
Mr. Bantom, pure and good; but, like him, he 
shows them in rather a questionable way, and it is 
not likely, on that very account, to get the credit 
he deserves. With a little pruning and care, a 
little less of the melodramatic and a little more 
of the real, and, above all, an adhering to such 
phases of life as he is perfectly familiar with, and 
Mr. Egan will produce a novel worth any one’s 
reading. 

Nelly Miles: a Tale of Real Life. By Rae Rae. 
One volume. (Newby.)—Nelly is the daughter of 
a Yorkshire farmer, and has had considerable edu- 
cational advantages from close companionship 
with the squire’s lady, who had taken a fancy to 
her; and she is thus enabled to play a tolerable 
part as heroine of the story. In spite, however, of 
the following summary of her charms, we never 
get a satisfactory look at her, and she has, accord- 
ingly, all that mistiness of appearance which beings 
worked out of the depths of an author’s consciousness 
generally have. ‘She was young, childlike, and lovely 
as she was young; the soft, appealing, truthful blue 
eyes, the bright golden hair, the rounded blooming 
cheeks, the rich red lips, the light, yet full, and 
gracefully moulded form, all spoke of the first 
springtime of life.” Young Maxwell, the son of 
her lady patroness and of her father’s landlord, 
falls in love with her, and matters are going on 
with a considerable amount of comfort to all 
parties when our heroine’s father disappears mys- 
teriously, her grandmother dies, and Mrs, Miles 
herself falls seriously il. Young Maxwell gets 
charge of the farm and becomes the friend of 
Nelly’s brother, and the lovers are thus thrown 
a great deal in each others way. By and by, 
Mrs. Maxwell herself dies, and then the Maxwells, 
father and son, pay a visit to Germany to renew 
terms of friendship with her family and live for a 
time in the land which gave her birth. Here the 
author takes occasion to favour us with much 
rapturous description of the Rhine and with several 
of its rather lengthy legends. Nelly in the mean- 
time has her own little trials at home, chiefly 
those of a love kind; but she behaves with exem- 
plary constancy, and devotes her leisure to the 
tending of the sick, and has the satisfaction of 
eatching a fever. The missing father turns up at 
the right time. He had been carried off by the 
press-gang, and Mr. Rae Rae favours us with some 
spirited descriptions of sea life and how things 
were managed in the navy fifty years ago. This 
is, perhaps, the best part of the book, and will be 
read with interest. The best drawn characters in 
the book are those of Doctor Bright and of Old 
Joe the sailor. The yarn which the latter spins 
of his own life is tender and has a great air of 
truthfulness about it. ‘Nelly Miles’ is not a very 
mp ape story, but it is very readable, and one 

as the satisfaction of seeing everything end well 
and everybody happy. 








Barry O'Byrne. By Annie Thomas. Three 
volumes. (Maxwell & Co.)—Miss Thomas will 
hardly add to her laurels by this work. Few readers, 
except perhaps exceptionally silly school-girls, 
will care to accept as a hero a fortune-hunting 
Irish captain, of the most conventional type, who 
is always in love apparently with two women at 
a time, and who marries a third avowedly for her 
money. One of the heroines, the Irish ove, is 
equally detestable; and the English one is a 
common-place young lady, with few merits except 
a love of riding and an appreciation of officers. 
But Miss Thomas seems to think that a light 
hand on a horse, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. Anything in worse taste than the way in 
which that precious scamp the hero is excused 
and sympathized with for his brutal treatment of 
the unfortunate woman to whom he has sold him- 
self for her fortune we have seldom met with. 
Miss Thomas evinces so much cleverness in her 
descriptions both of persons and places, that we 
are bound to speak out a plain remonstrance when 
she devotes her talents to the production of a work 
so debased in tone as the novel before us. 





Yazley and its Neighbourhood. By the Author 
of ‘ Myself and My Relations.’ 3 vols. (Newby.) 
—A clever novel, spoilt by being too long, and by 
an attempt being made to bring too many charac- 





ters into something like equal prominence. The 
plot too is somewhat uninteresting, and the two 
highly sensational incidents which occur towards 
the close are rather dragged in by the head and 
shoulders, and are neither properly led up to nor 
have sufficient obvious influence on the conduct of 


the story. But the character of Lizette Stutzer is | 


attractive, and the sketch of her eccentric aunt | hundred years to the policy of confining the clergy 


and Mr. Peggs (who appear in a mere episode) 
shows considerable humour. The author would, 
we are sure, do more justice to himself, or herself, 
in a more condensed and more carefully constructed 
story. It is a pity that the proofs of the present 
work were not corrected by an Englishman. 
Independently of other Hibernicisms, all the 
‘ wills’ and ‘shalls’ are in the wrong places. 





Fortune's Football. 
4 vols. 
about Queen Elizabeth, written in the solemn 
‘marry, come up’ style, is almost more, we appre- 
hend, than the present generation will bear with 
patience. However, here they all are, the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, the persecutions of 
the priests, and all the stock incidents, evidently 
got up with commendable industry, and digested 
into a regular story, told without further affecta- 
tion than the style chosen to a certain extent im- 
plies. The work is perfectly harmless, though 
somewhat tedious, as from its length it ean hardly 
help being. 

By the Sea, By the Author of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ 
&e. 2 vols. (Smith and Elder.)—A pretty but 
slight story which the author has very wisely 
compressed into two volumes. It relates the 
fortunes of one Phebe Flower, the beautiful 
daughter of a retired sea lieutenant. This young 
lady spurns the love of the captain of the coast- 
guard, and bestows her affections upon a London 
clerk who happens to visit the seaport where she 
resides. Finding, however, that the clerk has only 
been trifling with her, and has taken an early 
opportunity of marrying another lady, her reason 
partially gives way, and she takes vengeance on her 
faithless admirer by stealing his baby soon after 
its birth. We must refer the reader to the book 
itself to learn under what moving circumstances her 
wits are restored, and how it comes about that her 
true love the coast-guard captain is made happy at 
last. The story, as we have said, is a pretty one and 
prettily told, and the description of the sea-coast 
scenery is very well done. So also is the life of 
Phebe with a smuggling captain’s mother in 
France, the character of the jealous old woman 
being drawn with considerable skill. ‘ By the 
Sea’ is a novel which, without great pretensions, 
will pass away an evening very pleasantly. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Fraser opens this month with a decidedly clever 
article on Chinese affairs, and the writer goes 
over the whole history of our relations with that 
country for the last twenty years. The paper is 
entitled ‘ Rebellion, Diplomacy, and Progress in 
China.’ In touching upon the sudden growth of 
Shanghai, the writer says: ‘By the rebel incur- 
sion of 1861-2, hundreds of thousands of Chinese, 
rich and poor alike, were driven to take refuge 
under the protection of our troops at Shanghai ; 
and from a population of a few hundred Europeans, 
with a small admixture of Chinese shopkeepers 
and brokers, the foreign settlement was converted 
as if by magic into a crowded native city, with 
miles of streets erected by fortunate speculators for 
the accommodation of the refugees, as well as of 
the traders attracted to the spot by our increasing 
commerce.’ The writer is scarcely precise enough 
in his figures here. Shanghai, previous to the won- 
derful influx of native Chinese, was a city of some 
eighty thousand inhabitants, native and foreign; 
but when the rebels drove the natives within 
the British lines its population rose within a 
very few months to half a million; and the 
speculative Yankees and English traders, and 
in some instances Custom-house clerks making 
barely enough to keep them, who happened 
to have their names in the consul’s books for 
‘town lots’ amassed princely fortunes, and re- 
turned to their own land possessing some ten, 
some fifty, and some a hundred thousand pounds 
per annum. In the whole course of our foreign 
commerce there has never been anything to equal 
this; for the fortunes we have alluded to were all 
made within six months. The next paper is on 








_ ‘Corporal Punishments and Penal Reformation.’ 
Ina lengthy but very forcible, and even pungent, 


letter to the editor, bearing the signature of J. Fitz- 


| James Stephen, we find a clear and definite exposi- 


tion of ‘what the Church of England is in the eye 
of the law.’ Towards the close of his letter the 
learned writer says: ‘The special functions of 
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| the clergy are preaching, 
| sacraments, 


|help of 


administering the 
ordaining, and the like. Over 
many of the people the clergy are able, by the 
these powers, to exercise a very 


powerful influence. This is their proper sphere; 


_ but if the Church of England has ever been con- 


By Mrs. Ogden Meeker. | 
(Newby.)—Four volumes of scandal | 





stant to anything, it has been constant for three 


within this sphere. So far as actual coercion goes, 
it is the great leading characteristic and essential 
peculiarity of the Church of England, that it is 
governed by the laity and not by the clergy.’ The 
Dean of Westminster, in his usual free and catholic 
spirit, treats of the ‘Theology of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ The article is very readable, and em- 
phatically Christian in its whole tone. A. K. H. B. 
sends one of his characteristic papers; and in 
‘Bristol Churches,’ an architectural contribution, 
we find a writer who is well up in his subject. 
The same remark applies to ‘ The Story of Saucha, 
un Egyptian tale of four thousand years ago,’ 
from the pen of Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, M.A. 
‘ Gilbert Kugge’ is continued; and we have the 
first five chapters of a new story called ‘The 
Amulet, a Tale of Spanish California.’ 





In Macmillan’s Magazine the papers on matters 
of current interest are three in number, and all of 
them short. The gist of Mr. F. D. Maurice’s ‘ Few 
Words on the Pope’s Encyclical Letter’ may be 
gathered from the following sentences: ‘ It is not 
only with the science, or civilization, or toleration, 
of this age that the Pope has proclaimed war. He 
has proclaimed a more deadly war with its longing 
for unity—that sense of an actual, eternal unity, 
holding us together in spite of our differences and 
our hatreds, which has been the great support of 
his throne when it has been most tottering. It is 
with the hope of this time, with the deepest, firmest 
belief, of this time—with the hope and belief of 
the Roman Catholic, even in one sense more 
characteristically than of the Protestant countries— 
that the Pope is at strife.’ And again: ‘In this 
letter it is not the local sovereign that speaks, it is 
the spiritual dogmatist ; it is the man who identi- 
fies his decrees, which he considers to be the decrees 
of all ages, with the truth. It is this identifica- 
tion—this confusion of that which is thought or 
decreed by any man or any body of men, with that 
which is—which makes the letter so fierce an at- 
tack upon the faith and unity of Christiandom, as 
well as upon science.’ Mr. Maurice would have 
‘the Pope’s Encyclical Letter framed und glazed, 
and hung up in the house of every English clergy- 
man, that he may understand what Ae is aiming at.’ 
Professor Goldwin Smith, on his return from 
America, has something to say on ‘ President Lin- 
coln, and the portrait he places before us has 
scarcely a lineament in common with that painted 
by Southern partizanship. Physically, ‘the large- 
boned and sinewy frame, six feet four inches in 
height, is probably that of the yeoman of the north 
of England —the district from which Lincoln’s 
name suggests that his forefathers came — made 
spare and gaunt by the climate of America. The 
face, in like manner, denotes an English yeoman’s 
solidity of character and good sense, with some- 
thing superadded from the enterprising life and 
sharp habits of the Western Yankee. The 
brutal fidelity of the photograph, as usual, has 
given the features of the original, but left out the 
expression. It is one of kindness, and except 
when specially moved to mirth, of seriousness and 
care. The manner and address are perfectly sim- 
ple, modest, and unaffected, and therefore free from 
vulgarity in the eyes of all who are not His on 
themselves.’ In speech the Professor doubts 
whether any king in Europe could, on proper occa- 
sion, express himself more royally than the 
peasant’s son, and he gives us as an example of his 
eloquence the President’s address at the dedication 
of the cemetery of Gettysburg. If his speeches all 
rise up to the level of the one quoted, the Professor 
has more than proved his point. Indeed, morally 
and intellectually, Mr. Goldwin Smith would place 
Lincoln high among the world’s rulers, but he 
concludes, ‘whether he is a great man or not, he is 
at least an honest one; he can feel responsibility, 
and his re-election was to be desired not only for 
the good of his country, but for the peace of the 
world.’ ‘State Medicine,’ the third article upon con- 
temporaneous interests, is written by Dr. F.E. Anstie, 
and goes to prove the great necessity existing for a 
specially trained body of medical men devoted to 
such subjects as ‘ lunacy,’ ‘sanitary police,’ ‘ special 
evidence on criminal trials,’ and the like. He says 
it is unreasonable to expect the profession to pro- 
vide an efficient remedy for the evils of which he 
complains, but that there is ground for thinking 
that the State might do so.’ The editor continues 
his ‘ Recollections of Three Cities,’ and in the 
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present number treats us to a many-sided view of 

ino Ruffini and that ‘ Edinburgh brotherhood’ 
which gathered round the wise Italian, and, in 
some senses, became his loving disciples. Before 
‘taking farewell of the noble city,’ the editor tells 
us there are still three of whom he would like to 
say something, and they are Dr. Samuel Brown, 
Hugh Miller, and De Quincey. We shall have the 
satisfaction of beholding and knowing these men 
in a future number. ‘The Hiilyars and the Bur- 
tons,’ by Henry Kingsley, and the tale of ‘A Son 
of the Soil,’ are continued. ‘ Essays at Odd Times’ 
is an easy and pleasant contribution in the vein 
which the writer thinks belongs to the essay, and 
‘George Boole, F.R.S.,) is a slight but graceful 
memorial to one who, in his time, did much for 
science. —- 

The Cornhill Magazine has several light readable 
articles in the present number. ‘ Bohemians and 
Bohemianism’ treats of that section of society, 
‘which, to speak Hibernicé, lives out of society ;’ 
and the writer illustrates his paper by reference to 
many members of the fraternity whom he has 
himself known. ‘Winter shooting’ is written by 
one perfectly familiar with his subject, so far as 
pheasants and woodcock, rabbits and hares, are 
concerned; but duck-shooting in its real glory, 
and on anything like a grand scale, seems unknown 
to him. His remarks on the expenses of preserv- 
ing pheasants are very much to the purpose, and 
his estimate will be endorsed by most sportsmen. 
‘Taking an average case,’ he says, ‘a gentleman 
who thoroughly understands his business might 
keep pheasants enough to insure killing his 500 a 
season, at an expense varying from 100/. te 1201. 
a year. ‘University Life’ conveys a tolerable 
accurate picture of the ordinary existence of an 
mn al a ; and the paterfamilias who contem- 
plates sending his sons to an alma mater will read 
the paper with interest. If he himself, however, 
has never enjoyed those advantages which he in- 
tends bestowing on his boys, it will be with open- 
mouthed wopder that he will read the amusing 

imens of ‘blunders in divinity which the writer 
has introduced into his pow Though not 
exactly new they are still worth quoting; and, if 
not exactly true, there is such an undergraduate 
odour about them, that they ought to be :— 

‘ Examiner.—What can you tell me about St. 
Paul ? 

* Underg:aduate.—He was also called Saul, and 
was brought up at the foot of Gamaliel. 

‘ Ex,—Yes, quite right. What do you know 
about Gamaliel ? 

* Un.—It is a mountain in Galilee. 

‘The next,’ says the writer, ‘may be credited to 
Cambridge : ; 

* Ex.—Why did Moses leave Egypt ? 

‘Un.—(with hesitation)—Why, sir — hem — 


‘ Ex.—Come, come, answer if you know. 
‘ Un.—Well, sir, I suppose that little affair with 


pr aaa wife!’ 
will not vouch for the following, although he 
has heard its authenticity strenuously asserted :— 

‘ Ex.—Why was John the Baptist beheaded ? 

‘ Un.—(flatteringly Because he would dance 
with Herodias’s daughter.’ 

The writer concludes by assuring those of his 
readers who have not experienced what a college 
life is, that ‘it is in most respects a very agreeable, 

not always a very profitable, mode of pass- 
ing or four years.’ Thisis scarcely the right 
way of putting it surely; and the tone is not that 
of a university man. ‘Orvieto’ is a description of 
that town, its art treasures, and associations. 
‘Wives and Daughters; an every-day story’ and 
‘ Armadale’ are both continued and very cleverly 
illustrated. 





The serious articles in Temple Bar are ‘ Recent 
Criticism on Tennyson,’ in which the writer con- 
tests with something like success, we think, the 
position taken up by Mr. Walter Bagehot in his 
article in the National Review on ‘Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in English Poetry ;’ and ‘ Eng- 

ish Dragoons and their Horses.’ In this latter 
article the writer takes np much the same ground 
that poor Captain Nolan did previous to the Crimean 
war. ‘In everything connected with the army,’ 
our author, ‘the strong is preferred to the 
useful ;’ and he goes on to show how much better 
remounts are managed in France. Our 
squadrons of Life Guards are absolutely useless in 
the field now-a-days, however effectually they may 
have left their mark at Waterloo, ‘Every real 
7 officer in England,’ says our author, ‘knows 
that if our mounted troops were to go on service 
to-morrow, it would be the old story of the Crimea 
over again.” ‘The Cutting of Baddeley’s Cake’ is 
@ gossiping paper on Lane Theatre and its 
actors, running as far as the days of Foote 





and Baddeley, and coming down to the current 
year. George Augustus Sala discourses with his 
usual fluency on ‘The Streets of the World,’ and 
takes for his text on this occasion ‘The Grand 
Canal, Venice.’ Mirabile dictu, the author of 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ begins another new novel 
in the present number entitled ‘Sir Jasper’s 
Tenant,’ and rattles off three chapters of it with all 
the ardour of a first love. Were her style less 
known than it is people might call her a myth; 
and we seek in vain on this side the Channel for a 
phenomenon so prolific. Mr. W. G. Wills continues 
his ‘ David Chantrey,’ and Mr. Henry J. Byron is 
beginning to draw ‘ Paid in Full’ to a close. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

Scrence has lost one of her noblest sons by the 
death of Dr. Hugh Falconer, Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, which took place at his residence, 
21 Park Crescent, on the 31st of January, after an 
illness of twelve days’ duration. This sad intel- 
ligence will shed a deep gloom over the large circle 
of his admirers and intimate friends, for never did 
man combine more closely the characters of an 
original observer, a profound thinker, and a hearty 
friend. A biographical sketch of Dr. Falconer will 
appear in our next impression, but in the mean- 
time his numerous friends may wish to know that 
his remains will be interred in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, on Saturday, Feb. 4th (this day), and 
that the funeral will leave his residence at twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr. Epwarp Everett, United States Minister 
at our Court from 1841 to 1846, died on the 15th 
ult. of apoplexy, in the 72nd year of his age. His 
death was announced that day throughout the 
United States by an official circular from Mr. 
Seward. During his residence in this country 
Mr. Everett made many friends, and is remembered 
by us more as the polished gentleman than as a 
distinguished writer or diplomatist. He had the art 
of pinning together graceful words into well-turned 
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periods in a far greater degree than Americans 
generally possess it. It was always pleasant to 
listen to him, but far from pleasant to read his 
printed speeches, which show but too frequently 
highly exaggerated metaphor brought to bear upon 
subjects of little or no interest. He was better 
suited for the stage than for diplomacy, as this 
extract from the New York correspondent of the 
Times, writing under the date of the 17th ult., 
fully illustrates :—‘It is related of his eloquent 
oration on Washington—which he committed to 
memory without the loss or addition of a word, 
and which he delivered no less than one hundred 
and twenty-nine times in all the principal towns 
and cities of the Union for the benefit of the fund 
for the purchase of Washington’s home and tomb 
at Mount Vernon—that he always drew out his 
white cambric pocket-handkerchief and wiped his 
tearful eyes at the same exact passage, that he 
always waited for the popular applause at the end 
of the exact sentence which he had framed to 
eatch it, and that the same exact wave and motion 
of the right hand or the left was invariably made 
at the beginning or end of the phrase where he 
had planned to introduce it. He had no fire, no 
abandon, no gust of irrepressible energy, but ran 
over the mill-wheel of his work with the most 
exemplary continuity and regularity. He had no 
enemies and no friends, and was a graceful speci- 
men of honest and inoffensive mediocrity. He 
never made any mark in statesmanship, and the 
mark which he made in literature was neither 
deep nor broad, nor likely to be permanent.’ In 
1820 Mr. Everett became editor of the North 
American Review, which, under him, rose to consi- 
derable popularity. He was a most multifarious 
writer, as the list of his separate pieces given by 
Allibone shows ; but in this country he is chiefly 
known by his ‘Orations and Speeches on Various 
Occasions,’ in three volumes, published in 1850-58 ; 
his ‘Mount Vernon Papers,’ published in 1860; 
and his ‘ Life of Washington,’ published in 1861. 
He also wrote the ‘ Dirge of Alaric, the Visigoth,’ 
a poem of great merit. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Samuel Warren has recovered from his late severe 
illness. 

Mr. Atrrep Tennyson is said to be a candidate 
for election as a member of the Royal Society. 


Prorrssor Max Mitrer has been elected cor- 
responding member of the Academie der Wissen- 
schaften in Berlin. 

Prorsssor Wirteisiecn, known by his writings 
under the name of Carl Marlo, died at Hesse 
Cassel on the 10th ult. 


Tue Surrey Theatre, which arose in 1806 out of 
the ashes of the Royal Circus, an equestrian 











failure, dating back to Hughes and Dibdin in | 
1782, as the well-known lines of the ‘Rejected | 


Addresses’ place on record, 


And burnt the Royal Circus in a hurry, 
—’Twas called the Circus then, but now the Surrey— 


was totally destroyed by fire on Monday night, the 
fire breaking out by the igniting of the ceiling 
immediately over the great chandelier, during the 
performance of the last scene of the pantomine. 
By the judicious advice of Mr. Green, the stage- 
manager, who addressed the audience from the 


about ten years ago, after having housed his won- 
derful collection in a noble mansion built for the 
express purpose in the Rue Tronchet. The 
Museum Portalés must be familiar to many of our 
readers. By the Count’s will, which provided for 
its dispersion by auction in the year 1865, the 


his surviving children, this step has become 
necessary. The catalogue may be had of the 
principal foreign booksellers in London. 
the objects are of the highest order, many of them 
unique, and the collection contains nothing but 
what is essentially artistic and pleasing to the eye. 





_ completes the first volume. 


proceeds of the sale to be equally divided amongst | 
happy marriage, between Mrs. Lammle and Mr. 


Most of 


‘Artemus Ward, his Book,’ in which the droll 
sayings of the lecturer are gathered up, is an- 
nounced for publication in Paternoster Row in the 


course of a few days. 


Wirn the tenth number ‘Our Mutual Friend’ 
There is a masterly 


scene at the anniversary breakfast of the Lammle’s 


Tremlow, quite in Dickens's happiest style. 
Tux remaining works of the late Mr. Leech, 
says the Publisher's Circular, comprising the 


| original designs for a great number of his sketches 


Among the rarest objects are 54 pieces of ‘Henry | 


II. ware,’ a blue enamelled goblet, formerly belong- 
ing to Mary, Queen of Scots, a series of 30 pieces 
of rock crystal engraved by Vincentino, two half- 
length portraits sculptured in wood by Albert 
Durer, 2 small Greek bronze of Minerva, found 
near Besancon, a Roman bronze of Jupiter, of like 
size, found in the same locality, a large cuirassed 
statue of Augustus, a Mercury, a Cupid trying his 
bow, and a superb head of Apollo. Among the 
older paintings are some of great beauty—the 
‘Virgin and Child,’ by Leonardo da Vinci, in ex- 
cellent preservation; the ‘ Marriage of the Virgin,’ 
by Philippe de Champagne; specimens of Murillo 
and Velasquez, a fine Rubens, and several of Hol- 
bein’s portraits. 

A seconp German translation of the ‘Vie de 
César’ is announced by the Hasselbergische Buch- 
handlung of Berlin, which also announces a cheap 
reprint (eine billige Ausgabe) of the original 
French text at less than three shillings a volume. 
According to La France, the Sultan has ordered 
the ‘ Vie de César’ to be translated into Turkish. 


By the death of the Baron de Bazancourt, La 
France loses one of its most valued contributors, 
particularly on matters connected with the Ameri- 
can civil war, his bias being strongly in favour of 
the South. As a military historian, M. de Bazan- 
court’s works on the Crimean campaign and the 
war of Italy entitle him to a high literary rank. 


Tux French Scientific Commission for Mexico 
have in the press ‘A Scientific Expedition to Central 
America and Mexico,’ which is proceeding under 
the immediate supervision of M. Duruy. It is 
being printed at the Imperial Press. 


Monsrienevr Dupantovur’s pamphlet has given 
new life to the Encyclical controversy. Published 
on the 24th, by the 28th ult., in four days, already 
four editions, of 2000 copies each, had been sold 
off, and the pamphlet has as yet lost none of its 
popularity. Of other French books we have to make 
mention of but few: Méziéres, ‘Shakspeare, ses 
(Euvres et ses Critiques ;? Antimore, ‘ Petits Traits 
de Haute Extravagance chez d’Illustres Ecrivains 


‘The 


| au XIXe siécle;’ Mourlon, ‘Examen du Projet de 


Loi sur la Propriété Littéraire et Artistique, pré- 
eédé d'une Dissertation sur l’Imperfection de notre 


| Droit privé et de la Méthode a suivre pour éviter 


i l'avenir les Défauts qui le déparent;’ Forgeais, 
‘Collection de Plombs Historiés trouvés dans la 
Seine ;’ Brouillet et Meillet, ‘ Epoques Antédilu- 


_vienne et Celtique du Poitou—Topographie et 
| Technologie ;’ and Husson, ‘Origine de I Espéce 


foot-lights, the theatre was cleared without con- | 


fusion or accident, and by his careful supervision | 
' on the whole—pointing out the author's short- 


behind the scenes, the whole of the performers 
in the pantomine, including many mere children, 
were safely conveyed without the building, Mr. 
Green being himself the last to leave. The 
Surrey Theatre, since the period of Elliston’s 
management, when Jerrold’s ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ 
and T. P. Cooke’s acting took the town by storm, 
has always been one of the best-managed theatres 
in the metropolis, introducing, during the off- 


season of the fashionable world, many of the 


principal performers of tragedy, comedy, opera, | 


and farce, from the north side of the Thames to 
its transpontine audiences. 

Mr. Harrison Arnswortn’s ‘Constable of the 
Tower’ has been added by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall to their well-chosen ‘ Select Library’ of two- 
shilling volumes for railway readers. 


Mr. J. I. Hitxocks, author of ‘ My Life Story,’ 


has in the press ‘ My Life and Labours in London; | 


or, a Step nearer the Mark :’ being a continuation 
of that biography, and an account of his labours 
among the London poor for several years now. 


Humaine dans les Environs de Torel, par Rapport 
du Diluvium Alpin.’ 

Tue Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 5, reviews 
Madden's ‘ History of Jewish Coinage,’ favourably 


comings with a gentle hand, and praising the 
accuracy of the plates as ‘ ganz vortrefflich.’ The 
Morgenblatt fiir gevildete Leser gives another paper 
on the ‘Shakespearestudien eines Realisten,’ and 
‘das Aquarienhaus zu Hamburg; the LZwuropa, 
No. 5, ‘ Die Englische Diiit gegen Corpalenz.’ The 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 4, 
‘Gildemeister’s Byron-Uebersitzung,’ and ‘ Ame- 


Professor Schaaffhausen ‘iiber die Stellung des 
Gorilla in der Schépfung,’ ‘ Riickblicke auf die 
auswirtigen Politik : Gross-Britannien,’ and ‘ Cha- 
rakter und Briiuche der Eskimos.’ 

M. Uno Enecren, an officer in the Swedish 
army, is publishing a Swedish translation of the 
Songs of Béranger, of which report speaks most 
highly. 

Most readers of American papers, and of the 
cheap periodicals at home which pick up stray 


| bits of humour from them, know the name of 


Paris is just now about to become the scene of | 


the sale by auction of one of the most extraordi- 
nary collections of objects of art and archxology ever 
collected under the roof of a private individual. The 
sale will occupy six weeks, from the 6thof February 


to the 21st of March. The Count Pourtalés died | 


‘Artemus Ward’ as one of the most successful of 
that class of humourists of whom ‘Sam Slick’ and 
‘Hosea Biglow’ are the chief. ‘Artemus Ward’ 


_ has been lecturing in the States on ‘ The Babes in 


the Wood,’ ‘Sixty Minutes in Africa,’ and ‘ Life 
among the Mormons,’ and now it is said he con- 
templates a visit to London for the purpose of 


in Punch and other publications, will be sold by 
auction in April. Some of the drawings are in 


| water-colours. The general contents of Mr. Leech’s 








studio will be included in the sale. The sketches 
in oil and drawings left by the late W. Dyce, R.A., 
and the works in the studio of the late David 
Roberts, will also be shortly brought to the same 
inevitable test of money value. The latter are 
said to comprise about a thousand examples of his 
painting in water-colours engraved in his ‘ Holy 
Land,’ and ‘ Egypt and Nubia,’ and a great variety 
of views in Scotland and on the Continent; and a 
number of sketches in oil, in a more or less ad- 
vanced state, of his well-known pictures. 

Messrs. Bett & Daupy have completed their 
elegant boudoir edition of the ‘ Plays of William 
Shakespeare, carefully edited by Thomas ma owl 
ley,’ by the publication of the sixth and concluding 


| volume, to which is appended a Glossary, in which 


‘only the less usual meanings of known words, as 
bosom, bulk, &e. are noticed.’ The book answers 
to its title-page, and is most carefully edited, and 
is, besides, the most elegant of pocket editions of 
Shakespeare. 

Messrs. Loncman anp Co’s quarterly list of 
announcements, beyond books already noticed in 
Tue Reaper of the 7th and 28th ult., mentions 
the following :—‘ Journal and Correspondence of 
Miss Berry; edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Lady Theresa Lewis ;’ in which are 
several unpublished letters and portions of letters 
from Horace Walpole, for the first time ;—‘ His- 
torical Studies ;) by Herman Merivale ;—‘ The Life 
and Correspondence of Archbishop Whately ;’ by 
Miss E. J. Whately ;—the first volume of a popu- 
lar edition, in monthly volumes, of ‘ A History of 
the Romans under the Empire;’ by the Rey. 
Charles Merivale ;—‘ Iron Shipbuilding, its His- 
tory and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Law of Strains, 
the Strength, Disposition, and Properties of the 
Material of Construction, and the Results of an 
Inquiry into the Resisting Powers of Armour- 
plates to Projectiles at High Velocities ;’ by Wil- 
liam Fairbairn ;—a new work by Mr. Boyd, ‘ The 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson; by the 
Author of ‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson ;’ 
—‘The Harmonies of Nature and Unity of Crea- 
tion;’ by Dr. George Hartwig;—‘A Treatise on 
Drill and Maneuvres of Cavalry, combined with 
Horse Artillery ; by Major-General Michael W. 
‘mith ;—‘ A Manual of Geology, being the Sub- 
stance of a Course of Fifteen Lectures delivered 


| before the University of Dublin; by Dr. Samuel 


' Haughton ;—‘ The Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 


siology of the Vertebrate Animals ; by Richard 
Owen ;—‘ An Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings ;’ by 
John Stuart Mill ;—‘ The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement: an Historical Inquiry into its De- 
velopment in the Church; by the Rev. Henry 
N. Oxenham ;—Bishop Colenso’s Translation of 
‘The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically 


| examined ;’ by Professor A. Kuenen, of Leyden ; 


| Notes 





giving these and other lectures. In the meantime, 
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penne 


the Translator ;—‘ Christendom’s 
by Edmund 8. Ffoulkes ;—‘ Essays 
First Principles of Science and 


by 
Divisions ;’ 
on the 


rikanische Essays, No. 4;’ and the Ausland, No. 3, | Theology ;’ by Alfred W. Hobson ;—‘A brief Au- 


tobiographical Sketch of the Life of Sir B. C. 
Brodie, Bart ;’ printed from the author's materials 
left in MS.;—‘ The Works of the late Sir B. ©, 
Brodie, Bart. ;’ by Charles Hawkins ;—*‘ Elements 
of Early Christian Chronology; or Chronological 
Tables from B.c. 70 to a.p. 70;’-—‘A Catalogue 
of Contributions to English Literature by the 
Civil Servants of the Crown and East India Com- 
pany from 1794 to 1863;’ by Leopold Charles 
Martin ;—‘ A Guide to Spain;’ by H. O’Shea ;— 
‘ The History of Discovery in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest. Period to the 
Present ;” by William Howitt ;—‘ M and 
its People ;’ By Lyons M‘Leod, late Consul at 
Mozambique ;—‘ What I saw in Puteoli, Naples, 
and Rome; and other Narratives from the it: 
with an Inside View of my own Parish Church ;’ 
by S. Smith, vicar of Lois Weedon ;—the 

announced ‘Sanskrit-English Dictionary,’ of 
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Benfey, of Gottingen ; — ‘Sanskrit Grammar for 
inners,’ and ‘The Hitopadesa, Second, Third, 
Fourth Books; Sanskrit Text, with English 
Notes, &c. ;’ edited by Professor Max Miiller ;— 
‘Historical Notes to the “ Lyra Germanica ;”’ 
compiled and translated by the Rev. Theodore 
Kiibler ;—‘ Heat considered as a Mode of Mo- 
tion: a course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain ;’ by Professor Tyn- 
dall ;—‘ Supplement to the Chorale Book for Eng- 
land,’ consisting of English Hymns selected by Miss 
C. Winkworth, with Tunes, chiefly English, com- 
piled and arranged by Professor W.S. Bennett and 
by Otto Goldschmidt, editors of “The Chorale 
Book for England ;’ —‘ The Transition Period of 
Musical History: a second course of Lectures on 
the History of Music from the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in the Spring of 1864, by John Hullah ;— 
‘The Camp Fire;’ by ‘the Old Shekarry ;’—‘A 
Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the larger 
work of White and Riddle ;’ by John T. White ;— 
‘The Treasury of Bible Knowledge,’ and ‘The 
Treasury of Botany;’ uniform with Maunder’s 
Treasuries ; and ‘ Heads of an Analysis of German 
History ;’ by Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L. of the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communica- 
tions cannot be inserted.) 











THE WORD ‘ ADMIRAL.’ 
To the Editor of Tus Reaper. 


India Office Library, Jan. 26, 1865. 


Srr,—In Tue Reaver of the 14th instant I sug- 
gested that ‘in admirallus, a mediate progenitor 
of our admiral, both the head and the tail were 
fashioned, it should seem, to give the word a quasi- 
classical aspect.’ But, according to Dr. Adler, in 
your last issue, this suggestion was made by me 
with reference to admiral. For his thus misunder- 
standing me there can be no plea that I expressed 
myself ambiguously. 

And then Dr. Adler goes on speculating about 
the origin of admiral as if we had come by it 
directly from the Arabic. It is something not to 
be told that the word is a verbal Melchizedek or 
Topsy. 

passing, when I called admirallus ‘ a mediate 
on ange of our admiral,’ I had in view the old 
glish forms admirail, admirad, (rhyming with 
bald), admyrall, &c. The first is in ‘ Layamon,’ 
A.D. 1200-1205; and the second occurs in the 
*Geste of Kyng Horn,’ circ, 1260. Other old 
English forms, beginning with Rob. of Gloucester’s 
amyrayl, are amerayle, amrall, and amyrel, 1460. 
With these last compare Milton’s ammiral, which 
has in it a dash of Italianism, Fuller, in his 
‘Worthies,’ after some etymological crudities, 
much on a par with Ritson’s, but deemed worthy 
of citation by Dr. Latham, remarks: ‘ Admirall is 
but a Depraving of Amirali in vulgar mouths. 
However, it will never be beaten out of the Heads 
of the Common sort, that, seeing the Sea is Scene 
of Wonders, something of Wonderment hath in- 
corporated it self in this Word, and that it hath a 
Glimps, Cast, or Eye of Admiration therein.’ And 
here it may be deserving of note, as a curious 
fact unknown to our lexicographers, that we once 
had an adjective admiral, meaning admirable, 
wonderful. 

To pass in review the leading continental cog- 
nates of our admiral may not be without interest. 

The Spanish and Portuguese have almirante; 
and the former once had almiralle, for Moorish 
prince. Here, and so in the old Italian a/miraglio, 
the initial vowel of amir is struck off, and the 
Arabic article a/ is prefixed. The termination of 
almirante is reasonably supposed to have been 
yeong on the analogy of imperante and coman- 

In Italian, almiraglio gave way to the borrowed 
almirante, and to ammiraglio, the doubling of the 
m in which is referable to the imagined connexion 
of the word with admirari. 

The Provengal forms are amiran, amirahl, and 
amiratz. 

Old French bees us amirant, amiras, amire, 
amiraut, amiratl, amiral, &.; some of which signi- 

Fe: The modern language has retained 
amiral, 


_ In a Greek translation from the French, dated 
in 1350, we meet with dupdans; and Codinus 
= a is cing ha written in 

nth century, uses tos. We here 
have adoptions of words ready made. In 789, in 
the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, aunpatos 








_what should be held satisfactory. 


represents amér, ‘Saracen prince;’ and so does 
é&unpas, in Theophanes, 4.p. 817. 

Let us now pass to the numerous Low Latin 
words descended from amir. These begin with 
amir-, ammir-, almir-, amur-, and admir-, and end 
in -abilis, -eus, -agius, -aldus, -alius, -allus, 
-andus, -antius, -antus, -arius, -atus, -avisus, 
and -eda. Most of them denote simply chiefs or 
commanders, irrespectively of the sea. The intro- 
duction, in some of them, of the d was the work of 
popular etymology; and their terminations have 
no more proveable reference to anything addi- 
tional to amir than is seen in the termination of 
the Spanish almirante, through which a good 
share of the words in question may be supposed 
to have originated. 

Among the medizevals, prior to the days of custu- 
mum, murdrum, bona waviata, and their hyper- 
barbarous brethren, many such a trick as that 


| played with amér was practised on strange words 


that had to be Latinized and Grecized. And even 
Sir William Jones has quasi-classicized the Arabic 
miéz, ‘plantain,’ into musa. Have not we, too, in 
English, a large family of words akin to becfeater ? 

I have now stated some of the considerations 
which led me to the attempt to account for our ad- 
miral ina way of my own. Dr. Adler ‘always thought 
the derivation of this word very simple ;’ and he 
asserts that it is corrupted from amir ul md, ‘the 
final mé@ being elided, and a d inserted between 
the a and m for the sake of euphony.’ How much 
plausibility this theory might have had, but for 
the pre-existence to admiral of admirallus and 
about two dozen words more or less similar, is a 
point which I need not discuss. 

That admiral has been referred, wtimately, to 
amir ul m@, and likewise to amir ul bahr, I have 
long been well aware. But, in being satisfied with 
amir, by itself, as the word’s Arabian ancestor, I 
have the concurrence of such high authorities as 
Burguy and Diez. Speaking of the terminations 
of the Spanish and other transformations of amir, 
Diez is of opinion that they were assumed for the 
sake of ‘a Romance appearance.’ 

Admiral, besides bemg English, is German, 
Dutch, Danish, Polish, &c. Once it was French, 
too, not old, yet oldish, and now obsolete. The 
word appears, with the d, earlier in English than in 
any of these languages, and therefore was not 
thence transferred to our tongue. 

My position, touching the English admiral, is this. 
The differentia of this form, alone of all the popular 
depravations of amir, is the presence of d— 
softened, in the Italian, into m; this d is older in 
admirallus, &c., than in the corresponding word in 
any modern tongue ; and from the Low Latin it 
was derived to the admirail of our forefathers. 
Hence it was that I called admirallus a progenitor 
of our admiral; and thus the only peculiarity of 
admiral is accounted for. The influence of the 


Romance languages supplied the fore part of -allus, | 


&c. ; and the terminations proper were dictated by 
classical analogy.—Your obedient servant, 
Firzepwarp Hatt. 

P.S. Since writing and sending off this letter, I 
have read Mr. Hogg’s remarks in last Saturday’s 
issue. 

Mr. Hogg says that he quite agrees with Dr. 
Adler, as to admiral, that ‘the derivation of this 
word is very simple.’ Simple to whom? I would 
ask. And in what sense simple? For, while he 
does not object to Dr. Adler's view, and seems to 
accept Dr. Latham’s, which differs therefrom, he 
has an original theory of his own to propound, 

And this gentleman, I should judge, supposes 
that Ido not derive admiral from amir. Yet I 
clearly associated what I called a progenitor of 
admiral, viz., admirallus, with the medieval admi- 
rabilis, which I spoke of as being ‘ among the bas- 
tard progeny’ of amir. Moreover, what but amir 
could I have had in mind, as the subject of opera- 
tion, when I said that the head and the tail of admi- 
rallus seemed to be fashioned ‘ to give the word a 
quasi-classical aspect ?’ 

Mr. Hogg pronounces that Dr. Latham is ‘quite 
right ’ in satisfying himself with amér as the source 
of admiral. Opinions will, of course, differ as to 
I should cer- 
tainly take leave to be dissatisfied with a lexico- 
grapher, if, to etymologize stranger, he merely re- 
ferred to the preposition e; and Dr. Latham, as 


_ regards admiral, has done somewhat after the same 


sort. 
One might infer, from Mr. Hogg’s | ge, that 
he agreed, and that I disagreed, with Dr. Latham, 


as far as he goes. The reverse is, however, the 
case; for Mr. Hogg takes admiral from the purely 
hypothetical h brid, al amir de mar. 

Can Mr. eer produce proof that almirante 


means, in Italian, not admiral, but admiralship? 
Or can he make good the assertion that the French 
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word is any longer ‘ admiral, though pronounced 
amiral?’ 

Spelman’s chronology of the English admiral is 
wrong. Richardson has mentioned it; and it has 
been silently corrected in the present letter. Dr. 
Latham had already called attention to this error. 

The history of admiral I do not profess to have 
exhausted. Not to speak of other unwrought mate- 
rials that I have by me, I have not undertaken to 
verify the curious foreign forms of the word to be 
found in Florio, Minshieu, Cotgrave, and Howell ; 
for, however verifiable, they would tell nothing 
against what I have written. Whether it is Dr. 
Adler, or Mr. Hogg, or myself, that is at sea with 
our Apmrrat, the reader must now decide. 

Jan. 31, 1866. 





RIME VU, RHYME. 


To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 
Cambridge, Jan. 28, 1865. 

Str,—In a kindly notice of my translation of 
‘Uhland’s Poems,’ I am so pointedly asked why, 
instead of writing the word ‘rhyme,’ I have writ- 
ten ‘rime,’ that I may, perhaps, be allowed, as 
briefly as I can, to reply to the question. 

We find in old English (commonly called Anglo- 
Saxon), these two words: 1. Rim, number; and 
2. Hrim, hoar-frost. The latter of these, (in com- 
pany with ring, raven, rough, originally hring, 
hrefen, hreof, and some others) has unfortunately 
iost its initial aspirate. The former, on the con- 
trary, owing to confusion with the Greek pu@uds, 
has come, in course of time, to be falsely spelt 
‘rhyme.’ It follows that the aspirate is now found 
in the wrong word, and in the wrong position in 
the word also. The case is thus stated in ‘ Ogil- 
vie’s Imperial Dictionary. He says, ‘The de- 
duction of this word from the Greek pu@uds is 
a palpable error. The true orthography is rime or 
ryme; but as rime is hoar-frost, and rhyme gives 
the true pronunciation (?), it may be convenient to 
continue the present orthography.’ I submit, 
however, that to ‘continue the present ortho- 
graphy’ is quite unnecessary, as the context would 
always decide which ‘rime’ is meant, just as we 
now decide upon the meaning of words like spring, 
well, rush, &c. 

I should not have presumed, however, to alter 
the spelling thus, without authority. For this I 
may refer your readers to ‘Tyrwhitt's Essay on the 
Language and Versification of Chaucer,’ where the 
words rime, rimer, riming, &e., occur frequently, 
and I still think that Tyrwhitt’s example might be 
advantageously followed by all. — I am, sir, yours 
truly, Water WILLIAM SkBEArT. 








SCIENCE. 


ON THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF THE SUN. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


E said last week that the rddle of the sun 

was yet unread. A careful perusal of the 
second part of M. Faye’s very remarkable memoir, 
which has since reached us, would make us pause 
before we repeated our remarks, not because we 
have accepted his solution—it is not to be dis- 
posed of so easily—but because it is one of the 
most important contributions on this subject. that 
we have had for some time, and it is quite 
possible that the full discussion which it certainly 
will receive at the hands of our physicists may 
result in an extension of our present knowledge, 
and a firmer stand-point for further investigations. 
The second part of M, Faye’s memoir com- 
mences with a reference to the work done on the 
sun since Arago’s time, that work being classed as 
follows :—1. Study of spots, facule, and general 
surface of the photosphere.. 2. The movement of 
rotation. 3. Phenomena exterior to the photo- 
sphere, observed during total eclipses of the sun. 
The latter are not referred to at any great length, 
as the photosphere is now in question principally, 
but it is shown that the presence of rose-coloured 
prominences on those parts of the sun where spots 
are never seen is a sufficient proof of the want 
of connection between the phenomena. Schwabe’s 
sun-spot period—the lengthening of the spots in 
the direction of the parallel—the slow gyratory 
motion observed by Dawes—the observations of 
M. Chacornac—and the proofs brought forward 
by Dawes, Secchi, and De la Rue, of the height 
of the facule, are mentioned, and reference is 
made to the work at Kew; and here, before we 
roceed, we will give, as briefly as possible, the 
fcnest results obtained by the Kew observers, which 
were communicated to the Royal Society at its 
last meeting—results which bear closely upon this 
part of M. Faye’s memoir. The materials at their 
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disposal consisted of Mr. Carrington’s original 
drawings from November 1853 to March 1861, 
and the Kew photographs taken intermittently 
since 1858. To nature, as exhibited in these 
drawings, they have put the questions :— 

(1) is the umbra of a spot nearer the sun’s 
centre than the penumbra, or, in other words, is it 
at a lower level? 

(2) Is the photosphere of our luminary to be 
viewed as composed of heavy solid, or liquid 
matter, or is it of the nature either of a gas or 
cloud ? , 

(3) Is a spot (including both umbra and pen- 
umbra) a phenomenon which takes place beneath 
the level of the sun’s photosphere or above it? 

Now if the umbra is appreciably at a lower level 
than the penumbra, we are entitled to look for an 
apparent encroachment of the umbra upon the 
penumbra on that side which is nearest the visual 
centre of the disk. This is the phenomenon ob- 
served by Wilson. 

Taking all the cases where an encroaching beha- 
viour of the umbra in aright and left direction has 
been perceptible, 86 per cent. are in favour of the 
hypothesis that the umbra is nearer the centre 
than the penumbra, while 14 per cent. are against 
it. Taking all available spots and distributing 
them into zones according to their distance from 
the centre, this encroaching behaviour is greatest 
when spots are near the border, and least when 
they are near the centre. 

Dealing with spots in high latitude only, and 
taking all those cases where an encroaching be- 
haviour of the umbra in an up-and-down direction 
has been perceptible, 80°9 per cent. are in favour of 
the hypothesis that the umbra is nearer the centre 
than the penumbra, while 19°1 per cent. are 
against it. 

Here, then, we find the most recent discussion of 
these observations bearing out entirely the view 
held all along by astronomers, and adopted by M. 
Faye in the first part of his memoir. 

Mr. Carrington’s recent book is the principal 
text chosen by M. Faye on which to base his re- 
marks on the rotation. He gives a table showing 
the period of rotation determined from observa- 
tions of spots in both north and south heliocentric 
latitudes up to 50°-—a period varying from 25°06 
days to 28°46. The displacement of the spots in 
latitude is especially dwelt upon, as they show that 
the great currents which on our globe transport 
masses of air from the poles to the equator do 
not exist on the sun—a fact before referred to, 
and which [tells equally against Herschel’s and 
Kirchhoft’s hypotheses, In fact, clouds or cyclones 
cannot make head against the rotation with a ra- 
pidity of 2,000 leagues a day (in lat. 35°) except 
they approach the equator with a rapidity com- 

rable to that of their movement in longitude. 

ow, if Mr. Carrington’s observations tend to en- 
lighten us at all on this head, past the 15th 
degree of latitude, they testify to a movement 
from the equator to the poles, that is, in exactly 
the opposite direction to that required by these 
hypotheses. 

. Faye then proceeds to give his explanation 
of the physics of the sun, taking as a start-point 
the fact that nothing really distinguishes our sun 
from the multitude of stars which shine in the 
heavens. Astronomers admit willingly that he is a 
star of mean size, of nearly white light, and 
slightly variable. We have, therefore, to deal 
with a phenomenon of considerable importance to 
us, doubtless, but one after all of common, and 
indeed ordinary, character met with in the stellar 
universe. It is convenient, therefore, that we 
should set out with the most simple and general 
idea, and the one most applicable to the stars 
taken as a whole. This idea is that of the suc- 
cessive reunion in vast agglomerations, under the 
influence of attraction, of the matter of the ma- 
terials first scattered though space. Hence two 
immediate consequences —1. The destruction of an 
enormous quantity of vis viva replaced by an enor- 
mous development of heat; 2. A movement of 
rotation more or less slow for the entire mass. The 
calculation of the amount of heat developed in the 
formation of the sun has been made by M. Helm- 
holtz, by the aid of several plausible suppositions 
as to the numerical elements of the question. This 
calculation shows that it is easy to account for a 
duration of several millions of years, although 
chemical action would only sustain the present 
radiation of heat for half the actual historical 
period (3,000 years). 

This internal heat, when it is a question of 
masses so considerable, much surpasses that at 
which chemical action commences, but the cooling 
down in such a mixture of gases and vapours, de- 
termines successive phases which M. Faye examines. 
Tn consequence of this cooling, in which conducti- 
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bility exercises but an insignificant power, by 
means of interior movements, a stable equilibrium 
between the different strata, analogous to that in 
our own atmosphere, in which the displacements 
are due to an exterior cause, will soon be estab- 
lished. Now, whatever may be the temperature 
of this homogeneous gaseous mass, its radiating 
power, confined to its surface—since each stratum 
possesses 2 special absorptive power for the rays 
emitted by the inferior layers—will be very small. 
The conducting powers being also feeble, the 
equilibrium of the entire mass will undergo but 
slow modifications, and unless new conditions be 
introduced, we cannot understand how such a mass 
can radiate the enormous quantity of heat, which 
seems to undergo no diminution in the course of 
ages. On this point M. Faye reasons as follows: 
‘In fact, the temperature of the surface of the sun 
is far from being so elevated as that interior one 
of complete dissociation * just mentioned. From 
M. Pouillet’s measures of the actual intensity of 
solar radiation, Professor Thomson has found that 
the heat emitted is but from 15 to 45 times 
greater than that obtained in the furnaces of our 
locomotives. So that the superficial temperature 
will not enormously surpass that which we can 
produce in our laboratories, a temperature, it is 
true, capable of producing the dissociation of a 
great number of substances, but which is still re- 
sisted by the more stable compounds, The com- 
parison of the light of the sun with that of our 
most powerful artificial light-sources corroborates 
this deduction. 

‘It results from this that if the molecular and 
atomic forces of cohesion and affinity cease to act 
in the interior of the mass, they come into play on 
the surface, where, in a gaseous mixture of the 
most varied elements, the operations of these forces 
will give rise to precipitations (Herschel), clouds 
(Wilson), non-gaseous particles capable of incan- 
descence, of which our brilliant terrestrial flames 
offer so many examples.f Soon these particles, 
obeying the force of gravity, will in falling regain 
the temperature of dissociation, and will be re- 
placed in the superficial layer by ascending 
gaseous masses, which will act in the same man- 
ner. The general equilibrium, therefore, will be 
disturbed in the vertical direction only by an 
unceasing exchange going on between the interior 
and the exterior—an exchange which was impos- 
sible in the preceding phase, and as the interior 
mass thus placed in connection with the exterior is 
so enormous, we can conceive that the superficial 
radiation, fed incessantly by the vast reservoir of 
central heat, constitutes a phase of long duration 
and of great constancy. 

‘Thus, the formation of a photosphere—an ap- 
parent limit of the sun—is a simple consequence 
of cooling, and as our assumption applies to all 
analogous bodies, the same phenomena must exist 
or must have existed in all the stars. _ 

‘From this point of view, the beautiful experi- 
ments of Arago and Kirchhoff are seen to be no 
longer contradictory. The term incandescent 
gas was not used by Arago in the sense attributed 
to it now. The flame he used was that of an 
ordinary gas jet, and not the obscure one of a 
Bunsen’s burner, or of a simple gas. Even the 
numerous savants who now admit, on the authority 
of a name justly illustrious, that the sun and the 
stars have liquid photospheres, have not perhaps 
considered that incandescent molecules diffused in 
a gaseous medium, itself heated to a high tempera- 
ture, give a continuous spectrum, with the excep- 
tion of the dark lines due to the absorption of the 
medium.{ On the one hand, Arago’s experiment 
conducts us to a correct conclusion, for light 
emitted from incandescent particles floating singly 
in a gaseous medium can only be natural light, from 
whatever depth it comes, because it undergoes at 
no incidence sensible refraction by the surrounding 
medium. On the other.hand, this medium exer- 
cises its absorptive powers, and determines in the 
continuous spectrum of the incandescent clouds, 
the system of lines which belongs to its complex 
nature. Looking at it in this way, we can under- 
stand why the spectrum of the limb is identical 
with that of the centre (a fact first advanced by 
Forbes, and recently confirmed by Janssen, after 
a much more detailed study), a result which would 
certainly not occur if all the black lines of the 
solar spectrum arose exclusively from the inter- 
position of the gaseous strata of the general 





* A term borrowed from M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville. 

+ Chemical action in a gaseous mixture may be set up in 
two ways: by cooling if the mixture is at the temperature of 
dissociation, and by heat if the mixture is at an ordinary 


temperature. : 

~ ‘I dare to think that M. Kirchhoff will not object to 
this way of interpreting his experiments ; he seems himself 
to point out its possibility in a letter addressed to one of 
our most celebrated young chemists, referring to M. 
Fizeau’s experiments on the combustion of sodium.’ (Revue 
des Sciences et de U Industrie, 1862.) 
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medium which may extend beyond the photosphere 
to a height still unknown. 

‘The formation of the photosphere will now 
enable us to account for the spots and their move- 
ments. We have seen that the successive layers 
are constantly traversed by vertical currents, 
both ascending and descending. In this perpetual 
agitation we can readily imagine that where the 
ascending current becomes more intense the lumi- 
nous matter of the photosphere is momentarily 
dissipated. Through this kind of unveiling it is 


/ not the solid cold and black nucleus of the sun 


that we shall perceive, but the internal ambient, 
gaseous mass, of which the radiating power at the 
temperature of the most vivid incandescence is so 
feeble, in comparison to that of the luminous 
clouds of the non-gaseous particles, that the dif- 
ference of these powers suffices to explain the 
contrast, so striking, of the two tones observed 
through our dark glasses,’ * 

M. Faye, after referring to a similar opinion 
held by Father Secchi, whose thermo-electric mea- 
sures of the spots have shown that the nucleus of 
the spots radiates less heat than the photosphere, 
goes on :— 

‘But the most important phenomenon is assuredly 
that which has been so fully put in evidence by 
MM. Laugier and Carrington. Let us follow the 
same course of reasoning. From the continual 
exchange going on between the lower beds of the 
surface by means of vertical currents, we must con- 
clude that the ordinary laws of rotation in a fluid 
mass in a state of equilibrium are strangely altered, 
since this equilibrium is constantly disturbed in a 
vertical direction. The ascending masses which 
spring from a great depth arrive at the top with a 
linear velocity of rotation less than that of the 
surface, because the layers whence they are derived 
have a smaller radius. Hence a general lagging in 
the movement of the photosphere, although this 
lag is compensated for the whole mass by the 
descending currents in such a manner that the 
fundamental law of areas is satisfied. In the same 
way our own atmosphere does not exactly follow 
the law of rotation of a mass in equilibrium, but 
the effects are all different because it rests upon a 
solid (or liquid) surface. 

‘If the photosphere lags behind the general 
rotation, the lower beds should, by way of com- 
pensation, be in advance of this movement. From 
this opposition it results that, although the photo- 
sphere will have a feeble tendency to approach 
the axis of rotation by flowing superticially towards 
the poles, the contrary tendency will be apparent 
in the lower strata, which will approach the equa- 
tor.. The phenomena will take place as if the 
start-points of the vertical currents belonged to an 
interior surface farther from the poles than from 
the equator; and if this ideal surface of emission 
be spheroidal, for instance, its depth, and conse- 
quently the retardation of the photosphere in suc- 
cessive zones, would vary nearly as the sine squared 
of the latitude. Now this is exactly what Mr. 
Carrington’s empirical formula would give if the 
break of continuity, to which M. Babinet has justly 
objected, were corrected by replacing the power 
i of the sine by $ or 2.f 1 find, in fact, that the 
observations are as well represented by the 
formula— 

Daily motion = 862’ — 186’ sin */. 

‘Here, however, facts cease to guide us ; the law 
of these variations is not really known. The 
rarity of spots in the first 5° of the equatorial 
zone, and in the polar zone, which commences at 
35°, dces not permit us to determine at present 
the algebraical form of this variation. Here then 
is the problem which Mr. Carrington has be- 
queathed to us, and which we must at once attack 
with all the resources of science. It is to this 
part of the theory that will henceforth attach the 
distribution of spots, the phenomena of their 
periodicity, and the slight difference of tempera- | 
ture which seems to exist_ between the poles and 
the equator. .... 

‘As to the facule—luminous ridges which in- 
variably indicate the near formation of a 
they are evidently due, like the spots, to pets 
currents. The photosphere is not a level surface 
in a mathematical sense; it is the limit to which 
the ascending currents transport, in the general 
fluid mass, the physical or chemical phenomena of 
incandescence. But although the phenomenon, 
taken as a whole, affects a remarkable regularity, 
since the brilliant surface appears to us perfectly 
spherical, we can imagine that a more than ordi- 
nary rapid local afflux may exceed this limit and 
carry the luminous clouds a little above the general 
levei. Hence the inequalities cited by Sir J. 





Pre Is this in accordance with the received theury of radia- 
on r-—-ED. 
+ Comptes Rendus, Sept. 12, 1864, p. 481. 
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Herschel in his objections to Arago’s experiment— 
inequalities confined, like the spots, to certain 
regions. From the fact alone that facule are ele- 
vated to a greater height in the general medium, 
their movement ought to be somewhat slower than 
the corresponding zone of photosphere; hence a 
tendency to appear to follow the spots—that is, to 
be to the left of them, then to incline over the 
spots when the impulse of the local current has 
ceased, and leaves the spots themselves to disap- 
pear in the rapid inrush of photospheric clouds.’ 

We will here, before we print the summary of 
M. Faye’s memoir, give another extract from the 

per read at the Royal Society last Thursday 
week, It will show that the most rigid reduction, 
by De la Rue, Stewart and Loewy, of the best 
pt al that we possess, most of them taken 
by the sun himself, tends exactly to the results 
stated by M. Faye. 

‘The authors next endeavoured to answer the 
following question:—Is the photosphere of our 
luminary to be viewed as composed of heavy solid, 
or liquid matter, or is it of the nature either of a 
gas or cloud ? 

‘It was observed that the great relative bright- 
ness of facule near the limb leads to the belief 
that these masses exist at a high elevation in the 
solar atmosphere, thereby escaping a great part of 
the absorptive influence, which is particularly 
strong near the border; and this conclusion was 
confirmed by certain stereoscopic pictures pro- 
duced by Mir. De la Rue, in which the facule 
appear greatly elevated. It was remarked that 
facule often retain the same appearance for several 
days, as if their matter were capable of remaining 
suspended for some time. ... . Out of 1,137 cases 
584 have their facule entirely or mostly on the 
left side, 508 have it nearly equal on both sides, 
while only 45 have it mostly to the right. It 
would thus appear as if the luminous matter being 
thrown up intoa region of greater absolute velocity 
of rotation fell behind to the left; and we have 
thus reason to suppose that the faculous matter 
which accompanies a spot is abstracted from that 
very portion of the sun’s surface which contains 
the , feet and which has in this manner been 
robbed of its luminosity. 

‘ Again, there are a good many cases in which a 
- breaks up in the following manner. A bridge 

luminous matter of the same apparent lumi- 
nosity as the surrounding photosphere appears to 


any penumbra. There is good reason to think 
that this bridge is above the spot; for were the 
umbra an opaque cloud and the penumbra a semi- 
opaque cloud, both being above the sun’s photo- 


sphere, it is unlikely that the spot would break up | 
in such a manner that the observer should not | 


perceive some penumbra accompanying the lumi- 
nous bridge. Finally, detached portions of luminous 
matter sometimes appear to move across a spot 
without producing any permanent alteration. 
‘From all this it was inferred that the luminous 
phere is not to be viewed as composed of 





eavy solid, or liquid matter, but is rather of the | 


nature either of a gas or cloud, and also that a 
= is a phenomenon existing below the level of 
the sun’s photosphere. 

‘ The paper concluded with theoretical considera- 
tions more or less probable. Since the central or 
bottom part of a spot is much less luminous than 
the sun’s photosphere, it may perhaps be concluded 
that the spot is of a lower temperature than the 
photosphere.... . ‘ 

_ Finally, the authors propose the following ques- 
tion: — * May not the falling behind of facule be 
the physical reaction of the proper motion of spots 
observed by Carrington? so that while the current 


passing upwards f. 


2. Cooling of the external strata to such an ex- 
tent that the action of certain molecular affinities 
becomes possible; formation of a photosphere, a 
kind of superficial laboratory, which determines 
the apparent outline of the mass; considerable 
radiating power of light and heat. The emitted 
light comes from a considerable depth in the 
photosphere; the spectrum of the preceding 
phase is inverted; the light is not sensibly polarized 
at any angle of emergence. The enormous flux 
of heat from the photosphere is kept up at the ex- 
pense of the whole mass, by the actions of ascending 
and descending currents, which are established be- 


tween the lower strata and the periphery—currents | 


impossible in the preceding phase. This second 
phase should occupy a considerable period of 
time, and present a great fixity in its phenomena. 
If the photosphere is locally wanting, the light 
and heat are reduced in that part in the ratio of the 
radiating powers of the photosphere and the general 
gaseous medium. The movement of rotation is 
not executed exactly ‘ bodily,’ as in the preceding 
phase, in which the conditions of equilibrium were 
nearly those of a fluid mass: the surface moves 
more slowly than the entire mass, in consequence 
of the antagonism of the forces which disturb the 
equilibrium. The superficial phenomena reveal 
the character of the intermittence. 
3. When, in consequence of cooling, the vertical 
currents begin to decline, when the entire mass 
successively contracts to a sufficient mean density, 
the photosphere becomes very thick, and takes at 
the surface a liquid or pasty and finally a solid con- 
sistency. Then the communication with the central 
mass is intercepted; the cooling of this mass is 
effected only in consequence of the conductibility 
of the liquid, more or less pasty ; that of the liquid 
or solid crust, makes rapid progress at the super- 
ficies ; the rotation, which has been accelerated, is 
regulated; the phenomena of spots and facule 
have disappeared, and the figure is that of a fiuid 
mass in equilibrium under the action of interior 
forces. The intensity of the radiation decreases 
rapidly ; that emitted obliquely is strongly polarized ; 
the preceding spectrum does not change sensibly 
in appearance, but it also presents dark lines 
due to the real atmosphere, which is henceforward 
distinct from the body of the sun itself; the 
spectra of the limb differs notably from that of 
the centre in the number and darkness of its lines. 
After this phase comes extinction: this is the 


cross over the umbra of a spot unaccompanied by | geological phase. 


This is M. Faye’s reply to Mr. Carrington’s 
query, What isa sun? We may have something 
to say on it on a future occasion. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


M LOUIS LARTET, who accompanied the Duc 
« de Luynes in his late expedition to the Holy 
Land (see Reapnr of Jan. 7, p. 13), is shortly about 
to lay before the Geological Society of France the 
first portion of the results of his observations,— 
namely, his conclusions on the origin and geologi- 
cal formation of the basin of the Dead Sea, and on 
the level of that lake*with reference to the Mediter- 
ranean. The second portion of M. Lartet’s work 
is also in progress, and will comprise his detailed 
examination of the strata and fossils. This portion 


by three small geological maps, viz., a general plan 
of the basin of the Dead Sea, in the widest sense 











of the word, from Hermon to the Red Sea, with | 
_ the adjacent districts; and two other maps on a | 
_ larger scale—the one of the lake itself and its en- 


behind, carrying the luminous | 


matter with it, the current coming down moves | 


forward, carrying the spot with it, and may not 

this current coming from a colder region account 

for the deficient luminosity which characterizes a 

ape? 

This is, to a certain extent, the same conclusion 
as that arrived at by M. Faye. 

We will now give the conclusion of M. Faye’s 

memoir, which gives a réswmé of the three middle 

of sun-life. 

1. The phase of complete dissociation (that of the 

nebule ?), in which the heat decreases 

the centre to the cireumference. This state 

is susceptible of a particular equilibrium, the 


nen 3 ptt Ae Bese: the light is 


since that of deep strata i le 
atnorption by those tthe stfu The ee 
is reduced to a number of brilliant 
bands, separated by extensive dark intervals,* 








virons, and the other of the district of Petra and 
the watershed of the Arabah. Tables of the ana- 
lyses of the specimens of soil, rocks, plants, &c., 
numerous tributaries, will 


the lake and its 


specimens of the water: of the Dead Sea were 
taken from various parts of the lake and at 
various depths, in aecordance with a sugges- 
tion made by the Master of the Mint, and ae- 
cepted with alacrity by M. Lartet. The speci- 
mens were taken in considerable numbers, each 
in duplicate. They survived the difficulties of 
the journey round and about the lake, of the 
transit by Jerusalem and Jaffa to the Mediterra- 
nean, of the voyage to France—only, alas! to be 


seriously damaged at Marseilles by the wanton 


carelessness of the custom-house officers. Still, it 
is hoped that enough have remained to furnish 
more conclusive results than have yet been ob- 
tained. These, as well as the other investigations 
by a savant of such distinguished ability and ex- 
perience as M. Lartet, must be looked for with 
impatience by every one who feels an interest in 
the Holy Land and its bearing on the Sacred 
Record. 

The following letter from Sir Henry James, 
which appeared in the Times of the 28th ult., 
gives the welcome intelligence that Sir Henry has 
received from the Council of the Royal Society and 
the Council of the Geographical Society the sum of 
200/., which he stated in his former letter was re- 
quired to meet the expense of ascertaining the level 
of the Dead Sea. These donations and those of 
Sir Moses Montefiore show how readily money 
may be obtained for the exploration of the Holy 
Land when there is a reasonable guarantee of its 
being well expended. 

The letter runs as follows :— 

‘Sir,—I am happy to inform you that in con- 
sequence of your having been so kind as to insert 
my letter of the 30th of December last in The 
Times I have received 200/., the estimated cost of 
connecting the contours and other levels of the 
Jerusalem survey with the level of the Mediter- 
ranean and the level of the Dead Sea. Through 
the influence of several scientifie gentlemen who 
are more especially interested in having the exact 
amount of the depression of the Dead Sea below 
the level of the Mediterranean accurately deter- 
mined by levelling, the Council of the Royal 
Society have granted 100/., and that of the Royal 
Geographical Society the other 100/. to make up 
the sum required. The Earl de Grey and Ripon 
having consented to allow the party of Royal 
Engineers now engaged in making the survey of 
Jerusalem to remain out the short additional time 
required for executing this work, I shall imme- 
diately give instructions for its being commenced in 
the first week in March, by which time I anticipate 
that the survey of Jerusalem will be finished. I 
am happy also to be able to state that Sir Moses 
Montefiore has not only sent me several letters of 
introduction to the principal gentlemen among the 
Jews in Jerusalem, requesting them to give Captain 
Wilson all the assistance in their power to facili- 
tate his gaining admittance to the houses occu- 
pied by the Jews, but he also sent me 10/, 10s. as 
his contribution towards the expense of Captain 
Wilson's underground explorations, the expense of 
which Captain Wilson has been defraying from 
his private purse.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant.—Henry James.’ 





| UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE FROM A 


will be illustrated by numerous cross sections, and | 


NEW POINT OF VIEW, 


S URGIT amari aliquid. The utilization of 
sewage, which all have so long looked forward 
to as a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
involves, Dr. Cobbold tells us, a consequence from 
which all will as readily shrink. In a pamphlet* 


_ which we have just received on a ‘ New Entozootic 


Malady,’ he tells the almost inevitable increase 
collected by M. Lartet, and of the waters of | yecy, he Soretells the ahmost inevitalte ine 


eomplete the memoir, which, from M. Lartet’s | 
with such authority, that it is our bounden duty 


known ability and experience, and from the care 
which was taken in all the details of the expedition, 


bids fair to be the most interesting and important | 


communication on the subject yet made to the 
world. To the geological student it will offer the 
first trustworthy report of a district which presents 
singular phenomena, having the most intimate 
bearing on the great question of the formation of 
Alpine lake basins—so often discussed in the 
columns of Tur Reaprr—of which indeed the Dead 
Sea and its attendant lakes are perhaps the most 
remarkable instances existing. To the Biblical 
student its interest is still more momentous, since 
on the date of the basin, and the existence of traces 
of volcanic action in the neighbourhood of the lake 
within the historical period, depends the question 
whether the ordi interpretation of the 19th 
chapter of Genesis is to be accepted, or whether 


* This oes one is to be more consonant with the con- 
ignorant of Mt hee ae ee apore M. Fayeto be | usions'.of modern scientific knowledge. The 
: ; 142 
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of parasitic diseases in general, if the proposed 
extensive utilization of sewage be carried out. 
This is a matter in which Dr. Cobbold speaks 


to hear him. For though many makg it a rule in 
life to close their senses against everything that is 


_ unpleasant, such persons are usually to be found in 





the van of that puny army which seeks to raise 
barriers against the inroads of knowledge and 
civilization. Men of science should welcome all 
facts, however uncongenial they may at first sight 


appear. 
It cannot be denied that the author of this 


pamphlet has made some very unpalatable state- 
ments, more especially in that portion of it in which 
—descending to particulars—he hints at the intro- 
duction of the African fluke endemic. He says, 
. 4:— * 
oh In Egypt, and apparently throughout North- 
Eastern Africa generally, and likewise at the 
Cape, at Natal, and in the Mauritius, there exists . 





* Published by Groombridge. 
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amore or less constant and formidable endemic 
disease, the nature of which was first Foe by 
Drs. Griesinger and Bilharz. The disorder, or 
“helminthiasis,” in question is caused by a small 
ite or entozoon, which infests the blood- 
vessels, delighting more especially to take up its 
abode in the veins connected with the liver and 
other abdominal viscera; and in these situations 
it gives rise to very painful symptoms, followed, 
in the more advanced cases, by excessive prostra- 
tion and death. Minuter details respecting the 
peculiar features of the disease itself it is here 
uite unnecessary for me to adduce, as those who 
esire further information on this score have 
already been informed where to look for it; but I 
cannot proceed without a passing comment on the 
extraordinary prevalence of the disease in Egypt, 
which may readily be realized by the fact that out 
of 363 post-mortem examinations conducted by 
Dr. Griesinger, these parasites were found in no 
less than 117 instances. It would, therefore, 
seem that nearly one-third of the entire population 
suffer from this parasitic malady.’ 

He then goes on to show that the disease in 
question has already made its appearance in this 
country, referring for corroboration to a paper in 
the recently published 48th volume of the ‘ Medico- 
Chururgical Transactions,’ and to his own previous 
discovery of the parasite (causing the disease) in 
a monkey which, we believe, died at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. It would further appear 
that the disorder is quite as prevalent at the Cape, 
at Natal, aud in the Mauritius, as it is in Egypt. 
On this he remarks, p. 8 :— 

‘ Have the kindness to observe that every colonist 
returning from the Cape is liable to bring this 

arasitic treasure with him as a “guest” indeed, 

welling in his blood, and feeding on his life- 
stream. In the advanced stages of the malady, 
the afflicted individual must frequently evacuate 
the eggs and their contained embryonic larve, 
which are thus conveyed into the ordinary recep- 
tacles of such voidings. There let them remain, 
or convey them into a cesspool, and no harm fol- 
lows. If deemed preferable, you may transport 
them, along with myriads of other human parasite 
eggs and larve into a common sewer, and thence 


into the sea; still, entozoologically speaking, no | 


harm follows. Here, however, let me invite you to 
pause ; for if, without due consideration, you adopt 
7 one of the gigantic schemes now in vogue, you 
ill scatter these eggs farand wide ; you will spread 

them over thousands of acres of ground; you will 
= the larve in those conditions which are 

own to be eminently favourable for the develop- 
ment of their next stage of growth, you will bring 
the latter in contact with land and water snails, 
into whose bodies they will speedily penetrate ; 
and, in short, you will place them in situations 
where their yet higher gradations of non-sexual 
growth and propagation will be arrived at. After 
all these changes, there is every reason to believe 
that they will experience no greater difficulty in 
gaining acegs to our bodies here in England than 
obtains in thy case of those same parasites attack- 
ing our fellow-creatures, whose residence is found 
in t, in Natal, in the Mauritius, or at the Cape. 
In a natural history point of view, it would not be 
an altogether singular result if, twenty years hence, 
this parasitic malady should be as prevalent in this 
country as it is now known to be in particular sec- 
tions of the African continent. Foreseeing the 
possibility, not to say probability, of this contin- 
gency, am I not right, after years of long study, to 
raise my voice in the hope of preventing such a 
disaster ?’ 

Certainly, Dr. Cobbold is right, if his facts are 
well grounded, and we are not at present in « posi- 
tion to dispute their accuracy; but, whether right 
or wrong, it is altogether childish to try and evade 
questions which may before long force themselves 
upon our attention in a manner most painful to 
contemplate. We thank Dr. Cobbold for daring to 
tell us unpleasant truths, and for endeavouring to 
convince most of us against our will. Did not 
Jenner's discovery lead to a great and beneficial 
result, although in the first instance he was treated 


with contempt ? 


AGASSIZ ON THE METAMORPHOSES 
OF FISHES. 


T the last meeting of the Paris Academy a note | 


was read from M. Agassiz with the above 
title ; as it may, as he suggests, set some of our 
pisciculturists to work, we hasten to lay it before 
our readers :— 

‘I have lately observed metamorphoses in Fishes 
as important as those which have long been known 
to take place among iles. At the present time, 
when pisciculture occupies so much attention, and 











is cultivated with so much success and on such a 
large scale, it is surprising that this fact has not 
been remarked upon before. Perhaps we must 
attribute this to the fact that these metamorphoses 
generally commence immediately after hatching, 
at which period the fishes die rapidly when kept in 
captivity. At this age they are for the most part 
too small to be easily studied in their natural ele- 
ment. Nevertheless, this period is the most im- 
portant one in their growth to those who would study 
their natural affinities. I propose shortly to point 
out how certain small Fishes which resemble at first 
Gadoids or Blennioids gradually pass to the type of 
Labroids and Lophioids. I shall also show that 
certain embryos, similar to the tadpoles of the frog 
or the toad, take by degrees the form of the Cyprino- 
donts; and that certain Apodes are transformed into 
Jugular or Abdominal fishes, while some Malacopte- 
rygians are changed into Acanthopterygians; and 
lastly, that a natural classification of Fishes can be 
founded on the correspondence which exists between 
their embryonic developement and the complication 
of their structure in the adult state. 

‘Quite recently I have discovered that the meta- 
morphoses of some members of the family of the 
Scomberoids are still more unexpected perhaps 
than any of those which I have before observed. 
Here is the new fact. All ichthyologists know the 
generic character of the Doree and the peculiarities 
which attach it to the family of the Scomberoids. 
Another fish, less known but more curious, which 
lives also in the Mediterranean, known under the 
name of Argyropelecus hemigymnus, has been 
generally classed with the salmon-family, or placed 
with the salmon as a sub-family. Systemic authors 
have generally considered the Scomberoids and 
salmon as very different fishes, the first being 
classed with the order of Acanthopterygians, and the 
second to the order of Malacopterygians. Well, 
the Argyropelecus hemigymnus is nothing else than 
a young Zeus Faber. 


‘I expect that all ichthyologists will declare this | 


assertion to be erroneous. Nothing, however, is more 
true. So, rather than trying to prove it by long 
arguments, I will confine myself at the present 
moment to inviting my fellow-labourers to procure 
some young of the Doree, from eight to ten deci- 


real specimens of the Argyropelecus, and I am 
certain they will admit the identity of the two 
fishes after they have made the comparison,’ 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 


We have received from Mr. Van Voorst a 
volume that-will be most warmly welcomed by 
ornithologists in general, and egg-collectors in 
particular. We allude to the first part of Ootheca 
Wolleyana, most carefully edited by Mr. Alfred 
Newton, and exquisitely illustrated by the cunning 
pencil of Mr. Wolf. It will be known to all 
interested in these matters that Mr. Wolley, after 
spending nearly all his life in the pursuit of 
natural history in many lands, died at the early 
age of thirty-six. Shortly before his death he re- 
quested that to Mr. Newton, his friend and fellow- 
traveller, should be handed over his oological col- 
lection, which contained the spoils of all his 
journeyings. Mr. Newton and Mr. Sclater have both 
considered that the interests of ornithology would 
be best served by compiling a complete catalogue 
from Mr. Wolley’s note-book, and they have 
thought wisely. This first part, which deals with 
the Accipitres, contains accounts of some most 
interesting and withal dangerous adventures by 
flood and field in search of the eggs of the Aguéla 
chrysetus. Dressing in that Highland costume in 
vogue before the kilt was invented to get rid of 
fleas, being let down by ropes over precipices of 
mica schist sharp as knife-edges, are among the 
adventures recorded in the unusually interesting 
notes appended to the catalogue—notes to which 
the editor also has largely contributed. Among 
the eggs figured are those of Neophron perinopte- 
rus, Aquila chrysaetus, Archibuteo lagopus, Pandion 
halieetus, Falco gyrfalco, Nyctale tengmalmi, and 
Syrnium lapponicum. There are also other plates 
of scenery in West Bothnia, Russian Lapland, and 
the Highlands, embracing the localities of Mr. 
Wolley's birds’-nesting exploits. In saying that 
this work is an apology for birds’-nesting, of 
course we mean birds’-nesting in a scientific point 
of view. 





Rotrs Grerarp, the German traveller in North 


Africa, has at length emerged at Tripoli, after a | 


most adventurous journey from Tangiers to the 
Oasis of Tawat. He travelled in disguise as an 
Arab, on very slender means, consisting almost 
wholly of £50 voted him by the municipality of 
Bremen, and of an equal sum granted in aid, by 
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metres in length, and to compare them with some | description of an electro 








our own Royal Geographical Society. _He has 
made an extensive collection of Tuarick words, but 
neither the narrative of his journey, nor his voca- 
bulary, have as yet reached this country. 


Dr. Guest has lately communicated to the 
Archeological Journal his memoir on the Invasion 
of Britain by Julius Cesar, read at Rochester at 
the Archeological Congress in 1863. Some 
alterations in the original paper have been made, 
und a map is appended to make the reasoning 


clearer. 


In the list we gave on the 14th ult., of English 
Associates of the Académie des Sciences, we inad- 
vertently omitted the name of Professor Forbes 
from the Section of Physics. 


Tur Courrier des Sciences of the 8th ultimo 
contains a very interesting report of the last meet- 
ing of the Association Scientifique, at which several 
important communications were read. Among 
them was one from M. Janssen, which we must not 
pass over, relating to the atmospheric lines ob- 
served in different spectra. Some of the fruits of 
the scientific mission to Italy and the Alps to 
further his studies are as follows :— 

1. Brewster's bands are resolvable into fine 
lines comparable to the ordinary lines of the solar 
spectrum. 

2. These rays are always visible, but 
intensity according to the height of the sun, 
variation has rendered ible the construction of 
a map of the terrestrial lines. 

3. In the least refracted portions of the spectrum 
these air-lines are more numerous than those due 
to solar absorption. 

4. The atmospheric absorption has been ob- 
served by studying the flame of a pile of pine 
wood at the distance of 21 kilometres. 4 

4. He attributes many of the effects to the 
action of aqueous vapour, This point he is now 
studying. 

Rererrine to M. Du Moncel’s electro-magnetic 
discoveries, which we announced the week before 
last, it may be interesting to mention that bun- 
dles of non-insulated wires were used many 
ago with excellent effect by Mr. Joule. The 

et made by him 
may be found in Sturgeon’s ‘ Annals of Electri- 
city,’ vol. vi. p. 431 (1841). The same volume, 
p. 166, contains a notice of a magnet devised y 
the late Mr. Richard Roberts, of Manchester. It 
is nearly square, and has a number of grooves cut 


| in its face, in which a bundle of thirty-six 


wires is coiled. The wires are not inehunsh ites 
each other, but the bundle is protected from con- 
tact with the iron by being covered with tape. 
The weight of the magnet, including the wire, was 
35 lbs., and was found capable of supporting 
2,657 lbs. The armature was of the same 
area as the magnet. A small magnet on this 
principle, the work of Mr. Roberts, may be 
found in the Commissioners of Patents’ Mu- 
seum at South Kensington. At p. 231 of the 
‘Annals,’ Mr. Radford describes a circular electro- 
magnet, on the face of which is cut a spiral groove. 
This groove is filled with a bundle similar to that 
used by Mr. Roberts. The weight of the 

was 18 lbs., and it carried a load of 2,141 Ibs, 
This instrument deserves attention from the un- 
usual position of the poles. A somewhat similar ~ 
arrangement, but with concentric grooves, was 
patented in 1841 by Professor Wheatstone, who 
proposed to use a copper ribbon. It is true that 
in all these electro-magnets two principles are in- 
volved, but it is a question how far their iori 

is due to the arrangen. ent of wires, and how far to 
their construction being in conformity with the 
principle laid down by Mr. Joule ‘that the maxi- 
mum lifting ay x of the electro-magnet is pro- 
portional to the least transverse sectional area of 
the magnetic circuit.’ Insulated bundles of un- 
covered wires were also patented by Ki n in 
1852, and Harrison in 1854. Insulated wire does 
not appear to have been used by and 
Ampére in their early experiments. This ma 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that single 
coils only were employed by them, the convolutions 
being tolerably wide apart. Schweigger, however, 
in a paper read before the Philosophical Society 
of Halle on Nov. 4, 1820, observes that the wire 
of which his galvanometer is composed should 
be insulated. This principle of this instrument 
was described at a previous meeting on Sept. 16 
( Schweigger’s Journal, vol. xxxi., 1821). 


In compliance with a request made through the 
French consul at Melbourne, M. Duruy, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has presented to 
the public library of that town a number of works 
forming part of the collection of unpublished do- 
cuments relating to the history of France, 
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THERE seems to be at length a reasonable pros- 
pect of preventing the enormous waste of carcases 
of sheep and oxen, which now takes place on the 
plains of South America. Professor Liebig, who 
in No, 29 of his ‘ Letters on Chemistry,’ many years 
since, pointed out how they might be utilized, has 
communicated an interesting article on the subject 
to th. January number of the Annalen der Chemie 
und Pharmacie (p. 125). M. Giebert, an engineer 
of Hamburg, had, in the course of his professional 
engagements in South America, noticed with re- 
gret the annual destruction of thousands of car- 
cases of sheep and oxen, which are there slaughtered 
for the sake of the hides and feet only. Having 
accidentally seen in the work we have mentioned 
an account of the preparation of extract of flesh or 
soup tablets which contain the nutritive portions 
of, the meat and nothing more, he undertook a 
journey to Munich to consult Professor Liebig on 
the subject. The professor thoroughly explained 
the practical details of the manufacture of the ex- 
tract to M. Giebert, who ordered a set of the neces- 
sary apparatus in Berlin and returned to Uruguay 
in the summer of 1863. After overcoming many 
difficulties he got to work in about a year. ‘I 
have seldom,’ says Professor Liebig, ‘ experienced 
greater pleasure than I did a month ago when I 
received a letter from M. Gicbert, informing me 
that the first —_— of his manufactory were on 
their way to Europe.’ Professor Liebig had with 
great liberality promised to analyse the extract to 
ascertain the absence of fat and gelatine, the former 
of which is apt to become rancid. The latter sub- 
stance, it cannot be too widely known, is of no 
use whatever as a means of nourishment, and 
is in fact in some cases positively injurious. 
‘Ignorance and the love of gain exchanged the 
waluable constituents of flesh for gelatine, only 
to be distinguished from common joiners’ glue 
y its high price.’ (‘ Letters,’ p. 424, 3rd ed. 1851.) 

e also further promised to permit M. Giebert 
to use his name as a guarantee for the purity 
of the extract, on condition that it should 
be introduced into European commerce at one- 
third the present price. The first consignment, 
consisting of 110 lbs, was analysed by Professors 
Liebig and Pettenkofer, and to use their own 
words, ‘it gives us the greatest satisfaction to say 
that the quality, keeping in view the fact that it 
was obtained from cattle in a half-wild state, was 
excellent. We hope that the other condition on 
which we give our guarantee, viz. that the price 
shall be one-third of what it is at present, will be 
fulfilled in an equally satisfactory manner.’ 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWER AND 
DARWIN. 


| Sree read the letter of your correspondent 
A. R. W. Permit me to correct his misappre- 
hensions. 

He is too warm fora philosopher, and hence he 
has failed to notice that the beginning of the note 
on which he has founded his terribly ungraceful 
charges did not refer to Mr, Darwin’s theory at all; 
but, as its phraseology shows, to the theory of 
‘development,’ This might have been further 
apparent to him from the fact that Dr. Hitchcock's 
words, which I have quoted, were published in 
1854, before Mr. Darwin's theory had seen the 
light. But I presume your correspondent was ig- 
norant of that fact, which is rather sad in the case 
of one who counts ignorance so criminal in another. 
As the words I have quoted are true as to the op- 

tion of the eminent men he named to the 
marckian development hypothesis, the error 
which confounds thin that differ, from hastily 
overlooking plain words, is that of A. R. W., not 
mine, 

The part of the note referring to Darwin is my 
own, and your correspondent has not impeached a 
line of it. I do happen io know something of the 
partial acceptance of Mr. Darwin’s theory by the 
eminent men he has named —in hardly a single 
instance 1s it entire—but that has nothing to do 
with a judgment on its scientific merits. I hope 
it is not unknown to your correspondent, that Pro- 
fessor Owen, our most distinguished naturalist, has 
not accepted it. I have said that Mr. Darwin 
abandons ge , Which is a fact, and my critic 
thinks it a cient reply to inquire whether I 
‘know that almost all the great modern geologists 
are converts to his views?’ Of course this is no 
reply, but poor as it is, it conveys an utterly false 
impression. Has Sir Roderick Murchison become 
@ convert? Has A. R. W. read the Rede lecture 
of Professor Phillips? in which, towards the close, 
he will find some calm, well-weighed, and conclu- 





sive objections to the theory. Does he know of the 
existence of Professor Sedgwick’s searching exami- 
nation and refutation of the theory, communicated 
to the Cambridge Philosophical Society? Has he 
read the few but decisive words of Professor Dana 
in his most able ‘ Manual of Geology,’ 1862, p. 601 ? 
We used to think these names renowned, and we 
have yet to learn that their superiors exist, and 
have become converts to Mr. Darwin. Sir Charles 
Lyell is the most illustrious convert of this class ; 
but when he comes to republish his ‘ Principles of 
Geology,’ I hope he will honestly undertake to 
refute the admirable arguments he has used against 
a kindred hypothesis. If he does, he has his life- 
work prescribed. It is one thing to change an 
opinion, and quite another to destroy the old. 

But A. R. W. thinks he has crushed me by 
quoting Mr. J. 8, Mill. He has not given a refer- 
ence, and I cannot find Mr. Mill anywhere saying 
that Mr. Darwin’s work is ‘ one of the most won- 
derful examples of logical reasoning extant.’ I 
presume your correspondent is a very enthusiastic 
young man, who translates Mr, Mill’s more sober 
expressions into his own language; and that the 
passage to which, with characteristic want of dis- 
crimination, he has referred, is that contained in a 
note on p. 18, vol. ii., ed. 5, of ‘ Mill’s Logie,’ in 
which Mr. D.’s speculation is mentioned as an 
‘unimpeachable example of a legitimate hypo- 
thesis ;’ after which Mr. Mill goes on to say— 
‘Mr. Darwin has never pretended that his doctrine 
was proved. He was not bound by the rules of 
induction, but by those of hypothesis, and these 
last have seldom been more completely fulfilled. 
He has opened a path of inquiry full of promise, 
the results of which none can foresee. And is it 
not a wonderful feat of scientific knowledge and 
ingenuity to have rendered so bold a suggestion, 
which the first impulse of every one was to reject 
at once, admissible and discussible even as a con- 
jecture?’ This quotation may be valuable to en- 
thusiastic admirers of Mr. Darwin and disciples of 
Mr. Mill, as showing that what they have swallowed 
wholesale as the last result of science is, in truth, 
not science at all, but a ‘bold suggestion,’ ‘an 
hypothesis,’ so objectionable that it is a wonderful 
feat ‘to render it admissible and diseussible even 
as a conjecture.’ Mr. Mill is not my master, but 
I hope after this decision to hear no more of the 
inductive science of the theory, when Mr. Mill tells 
us in this note that ‘the rules of induction are con- 
cerned with conditions of proof,’ and ‘Mr. Darwin 
has never pretended that his doctrine was proved.’ 

Your correspondent is angry, which is a bad 
sign for his argument, as it indicates a conscious- 
ness of weakiiess ; but it is a hopeful sign for him- 
self, as indicating earnestness, which is always a 
condition of attaining to truth. He is totally in 
error when he says I have used the ‘theological 
mop.’ I have only endeavoured to keep hypotheses 
in their place, and to preserve young persons like 
himself from too hastily adopting crude theories. 

Tuer Brrrish QuarTERLY Reviewer. 





ON THE ELASTICITY OF STEEL WIRES. 
Royal Institution, Feb. 1. 
HE following remarks on the torsion of steel 
wires came to me in two private notes, Believ- 
ing them to be of interest to the readers of this 
journal, with Professor Maxwell's permission I 
publish them. Joun TYNDALL. 


‘I have been swinging dises, &c., by the torsion 
of steel wires a good deal ; and I find that after a 
steel wire has been twisted till it takes a slight set, 
and so has a new position of equilibrium, it gradu- 
ally untwists itself with'a very slow motion, so 
that after four hours it is still creeping back towards 
its position before it was twisted. A wire twisted 
and allowed to untwist back to its first position of 
equilibrium is, therefore, not only a reservoir of 
energy, like a wound-up spring in a watch at rest, 
but a moving agent, like a watch going, because it 
gradually uncoils itself. I suppose the strained 
state of the external parts is gradually overcome 
by the constant torsion force arising from the inner 
parts of the wire, which were never overstrained. 

‘Here is a case of molecular change going on for 
hours in a piece of cold steel not subject to vibra- 
tions or any other visible dynamical cause of change. 

‘I find the se¢ produced by very slight torsions is 
as the square of the angle of torsion; just as in 
the case of very slight magnetization the resident 
magnetism is as the square of the maximum. 

‘I suppose the law of decrease of power with 
time in a magnet which has been over-magnetized 
will be like that of the diminution of torsion in a 
wire which has been overtwisted.’ 


‘As I had always been careful to preserve the 
elasticity of my wires I never overstrained them 
very much in my regular experiments, but the one 
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-Tused on Saturday was not to be used again, so I 


gave it three turns in one direction, and it has 
been untwisting ever since more and more slowly. 
It was observed first at 12.30 on Saturday, and 
it has sensibly untwisted since 8 this (Monday) 
morning. I think there are experiments on the 
effect. of time in twisting wires in “ Poggendorff” 
or “Les Mondes.’ I forget the experimenter’s 
name.* 

‘He used to twist his wires by suspending 
magnets from them, and making terrestrial mag- 
netism do the work of twisting. 

‘I think my plan is equivalent to establishing 
equilibrium between the strained outer portion 
and the unstrained inner part of the wire. The 
former yields with time to the continual twist of 
the latter. 

‘Fairbairn’s experiments show that time and 
repetition of force has not much effect when the 
iron is not overstrained in any part. 

‘ Professor J. Thomson has explained the con- 
dition of an overtwisted wire (‘Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal,’ Noy. 1848), and has 
shown that it is twice as strong to resist increase 
of twisting as to resist untwisting, though its stiff- 
ness is the same for either. 

‘Mr. Frodsham, watchmaker, Strand, says that 
steel wire increases in transverse elasticity for about 
a year after it is made, whether the wire be used 
as balance-spring in motion or at rest. I find no 
change of elasticity amounting to ;;45 in a year, 
but I do not know how old my wires were when 
I began. He also says that after twenty years’ 
going, the spring is not to be depended on, —Yours 
truly, ‘J. Crurrk MAxwe tt. 

‘8, Palace Gardens Terrace, W., Jan. 30,’ 


PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 


Acapemy or Scrences.—Jan. 16.—M. Faye 
read the first part of a paper ‘On the Physical 
Constitution of the Sun,’ of which an abstract 
appeared in our last number.—™M. C. Sedillot com- 
municated a memoir ‘On the Influence of Me- 
chanical Causes upon the Form and Development 
of Bones, and on the Modelling of those Organs by 
Solidifiable Matters injected into their Periosteic 
Sheath.’—A memoir was presented containing a 
‘Description of a New Calculating Machine,’ by 
M. de Guigné.—M. B. Corenwinder communicated 
a paper having the title, ‘Do the Leaves of Plants 
exhale Oxide of Carbon?’ in which he describes 
some experiments leading him to give a negative 
answer to this question —M. S. Jourdain read a 
note ‘On the Eyes of Asteracanthion rubens, Mull. 
and Trosch ;’ in which he proposes to distinguish 
the visual organs of invertebrate animals as ¢doscopic 
eyes, or those which furnish images, and photoscopic 
eyes, or those which merely give their owner a 
general impression of light. He describes the 
structure of the eyes in the common starfish 
(A, rubens), which he regards as presenting the 
highest type of organization among photoscopic 
eyes.—M. Aug. Voisin communicated his ‘ Inyesti- 
gation of Consanguineous Marriages in the com- 
mune of Batz (near Croisie, Loire-Inférieure),’ 
which, he thinks, furnishes evidence that under 
conditions of what may be called ‘good selection’ 
consanguinity is by no means injurious to the pro- 
geny, but on the contrary exalts the good qualities 
just as it does the defects.—Papers were read ‘On 
the (therapeutic) Action of Coal Tar and its Deri- 
vatives,’ by M. E. Corne, and ‘On the Use of 
Phenic Acid,’ by M. Déclat.—A note from M. 
Rénard was read ‘ On the Establishment of Funda- 
mental Formule of LElectro-dynamics on the 
Hypothesis of a Single Fluid,’ and one from 
M. L. D. Girard ‘On the Application of the 
Sliding Rest (palier glissant) to the Pivots of a 
Fly-wheel weighing 35,000 kilogrammes.’—A paper 
by M. E. Mouchez ‘ On the Annular Eclipse of the 
Sun of 30th October 1864, observed at Santa 
Catharina, in Brazil,’ was read, giving a full de- 
scription of that phenomenon. MM. E. Millon 
and A. Commaille presented a note ‘On the Affi- 
nity of Caseine for Acids and on the resulting 
Compounds.’—M. G. Grimaud read a paper ‘On 
the Canal of Marseilles and its Mud in their rela- 





* Kohlrausch. ‘Les Mondes,’ July 7, 1864, from ‘ Poggen- 
dorff,’ cxix. p. 337, says Weber found the moment of torsion 
diminish the time. Kohlrausch twists TF mm penpmenn 

tors 


and let go, creep back like 
of Kohirausc h iL Use 


cruelly overstrained, and I think it is much } lasti 
limits of elasticity. So says Frohekam with 
respect to glass chronometer-springs. 
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tions with the Crau and the Marshes bordering 
that Plain.—M. T. du Moncel communicated a 
note ‘On the Effects of Electro-magnets with un- 
covered Wire in relation to the arrangement of the 
‘Pile,’ in continuation of his former note on the 
same subject referred to in Tur Reaper for January 
21; to this paper we shall probably recur. .The 
following papers were also read :—‘ On the Spon- 
taneous Alterations to which Gun-cotton is liable,’ 
by M. C. Blondeau ; ‘ Microscopic Photo-auto- 
graphic Investigation of the Cervical Sympathetic 
Ganglia of Man,’ by M. Duchesne; and ‘New 
Facts towards the History of Olive Oil,’ by M. A. 
Lailler. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrery.—Jan. 5.—Major-General Sa- 
bine, President, in the chair. The following papers 
were read :— 

‘On a Colloid Acid, a Normal Constituent of 
Human Urine,’ by Dr. W. Marcet, F.R.S. In the 
autumn of 1862, feeling assured that, besides the 
known normal crystalloid compounds, this secre- 
tion contained colloid substances, the author sub- 
mitted samples, first, to the process of dialysis, 
and then to the action of reagents; and finally 
succeeded in precipitating with alcohol a colloid 
substance exhibiting a faintly acid or neutral re- 
action, and containing a small proportion of ash. 
This new acid is possessed of the properties of a 
colloid substance ; it may be considered as having 
a definite combin ing proportion or equivalent 
weight, and is undoubtedly destined to become 
of great importance in physiological chemistry. 
The author describes the method found to 
be the simplest and to yield the most satis- 
factory results. The functions of the 
acid of urine while in the blood, assuming that 


portant. The author remarks, ‘ There can be little 
doubt but that it is intimately connected with the 





colloid | 


secretion of gastric juice, by displacing the hydro- | 
chloric acid of the chloride of sodium in the blood, | 


and transforming the soda into a colloid salt, 
which, from its colloid nature, would be retained 
in the blood, while the free hydrochloric acid 
would pass into the stomach to form gastric juice. 
I have undertaken an experiment in connection 
with this point, which showed that, after dialysing 
for five hours a mixture of chloride of sodium and 
of the colloid acid, the hydrochloric acid had 
nearly entirely passed through the dialyser, while 
rather less than half the amount of the colloid 
acid had remained on the diaphragm, holding some 
soda, though a small quantity, in solution; from 
an accidental omission in my notes, I regret being 
prevented from giving the details of the experi- 
ment. The free colloid acid being capable to a 
certain extent of passing through a membrane, its 
secretion by the kidneys, urine being generally 
acid, is easily accounted for. As to the mode of 
formation of the colloid acid of urine in the human 
body, we have, so far, no positive knowledge. 
From its composition and colloid nature, it may 
probably be derived from some transformation of 
the colloid non-nitrogenous product of the liver, 
known as the glucogenic substance.’ 

Jan. 12.—Major-General Sabine, President, in 
the chair.—The following communications were 
read :—‘ Account of Observations of Atmospheric 
Electricity at King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia,’ No. II., by Professor Joseph D. Everett, 
F.R.S.E., King’s College, N.S. Communicated by 
Professor William Thomson, F.R.S. We shall re- 
turn to this communication next week. 

‘Preliminary Note on some Aluminium Com- 
pounds, by Mr. G. B. Buckton, F.R.S., and Dr. 
W. Odling, F.R.S. Until recently the molecule of 
aluminie chloride had always been represented by 
the formula A1,Cl,, or, selecting the high atomic 
weight of aluminium as required by its specific 
heat, AICI,. But since Deville’s determination of 
the vapour-densities of aluminic and ferric chlorides, 
many chemists of eminence, both in this country 
and. abroad, have adopted the formula Al,Cl,, and 
have consistently doubled the previously received 
formule for the entire series of aluminic com- 
pounds. In the authors’ opinion, however, the 
hitherto existing data seemed hardly sufficient for 
the definitive establishment of either set of for- 
mulz, and it occurred to them that an examina- 
tion of the so-called organo-compounds of alu- 
minium might not improbably throw some 
important light upon the question at issue be- 
tween them. They regarded the determination 
of the question as a matter of considerable interest 
from the bearing it would necessarily have upon 
the position of aluminium in a natural classifi- 
cation of the elements ; upon the molecular formule 





| 
| 





of chromic, ferric, cuprous, and perhaps mercurous 
compounds; and consequently upon Laurent and 
Gerhardt’s general law of even numbers. More- 
over, a satisfactory investigation of the organo- 
compounds of a metal certainly not ee to 
any one of the recognized classes of metals with 
whose organo-compounds chemists have become 
familiar, seemed likely to furnish a useful contri- 
bution to the common knowledge of organo- 
metallic bodies. Cahours, in an admirable paper 
on the organo-compounds of tin, published early in 
1860, observed incidentally that aluminium was 
attacked by the iodides of methyl and ethyl at the 
temperature 100°-130°, and that the crude ethyl- 
ated product reacted violently with zinc-ethide to 
form a very inflammable liquid, which was doubt- 
less aluminium-ethide. The authors’ experiments 
in confirmation of Cahours’ results have been as 
yet merely preliminary, but by acting on alu- 
minium with mercuric methide and ethide at the 
temperature of 100°, they have obtained more 
aluminium-methide and ethide without difficulty, 
and in not inconsiderable quantity. 
experiment was obviously suggested by Frankland 
and Duppa’s recently described processes for 


_ making methide and ethide, and for transforming | 


these compounds into zinc-methide and zinc-ethide 





This mode of | 


respectively. The modes of obtaining zluminium- | 


ethide and aluminium-methide are then described. 
Aluminium-methide appears to be a member of 
that class of bodies whose vapour densities are 
under certain circumstances anomalous, either be- 
cause the bodies exist in two molecular states of 
condensation, or because their vapovrs are not 
possessed of perfect elasticity until heated consi- 
derably above the boiling-points of the respective 
liquids. In either case the question naturally 
presents itself: may not the only observed vapour- 
density of aluminic chloride correspond to the high 
vapour-density of aluminium-methide, and may 


" $¢ enters into its composition, must be very im- | they not both be equally anomalous, and conse- 


quently untrustworthy as a basis for determining 
the general formule of aluminic compounds ? 

Jan. 19.—Sir Henry Holland, Bart., V.P., in 
the chair. A ‘Note on the Invisible Radiation of 
the Electrie Light,’ by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., 
was read. We have before given an account of 
this communication. 


Royat Astronomicat Socmry.—Jan. 13.— 
Mr. Warren De la Rue, President, in the chair.— 
The Rey. E. Lyon Berthon, Rev. R. Holme, Rev. 
T. J. Potter, and Messrs. J. D. Alleroft, W. T. Rad- 
ford, R. N. Stevens, G. Wm. Wigner, and Algernon 
P. Wiss (Mr. Bishop’s Observatory), were elected 
Fellows. The following papers were read :— 
‘Comparison of the Transit-Instrument in its or- 
dinary or reversible form with the Transit-Instru- 
ment in its non-reversible form, as adopted ut 


Greenwich, the Cape of Good Hope, and other Ob- | 


servatories. By Mr. G. LB. Airy, Astronomer 
Royal. ‘On every point the author thinks the non- 
reversible transit instrument to be superior to the 
reversible or ordinary transit instrument,’ 

‘Note on the Determination of the Error of 
Eccentricity in a Sextant. By Major J. F. 
Tennant, R.E. After this paper was read it was 
announced that there have for some time been 
arrangements made at the Kew Observatory for 
the purpose of testing sextants. As these arrange- 
ments, however, require the sun, it is doubtful 
whether they will ultimately work well in this 
country. It is not, however, intended to allow 
the subject to drop, and it is the wish of the 
Kew Committee to make the Kew Observatory a 
place for the verification of portable instruments. 

‘A Determination of the Semidiameter of Venus 
at the Mean Distance of the Sun from the Earth.’ 
By E. J. Stone, M.A. 


| elected Fellows. 


that from ordinary telescopic observation of the 
disappearance of a star at the dark limb, no indi- 
cations of a lunar atmosphere have been detected. 
From the absence of such indications, ‘ we are,’ 
according to Sir John Herschel, ‘ entitled to con- 
clude the non-existence of any atmosphere at the 
Moon’s edge having one 1980th part of the density 
of the Earth’s atmosphere.’ * 

If a lunar atmosphere exist, which, either by 
the substances of which it is composed, or by the 
vapours diffused through it, can exert a selective 
absorption upon the star’s light, this absorption 
would be indicated to us by the appearance in 
the spectrum of new dark lines immediately before 
the star is occulted by the Moon. Again, if finely 


| divided matter, aqueous or otherwise, of the nature 
_ of ‘fog,’ were present (a supposition to which 


telescopic observation is opposed), or even any 
considerable amount of invisible vapour, the red 
rays of the star’s light would be enfeebled in a 
smaller degree than the rays of higher refrangi- 
bilities. In this case the blue end of the spectrum 
would appear to fade, leaving the red rays com- 
paratively undiminished in brightness at the 
moment of the star's extinction. 

The result obtained was not quite decisive, but 
on the whole negative. 

‘On the Nebulous Star 45 MH] IV. Geminorum.’ 
By Mr. G. Knott.—‘ The Rey. T. W. Webb has 
called attention to the curious nebulous star 45 iif 
IV. Geminorum, on account of an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the angle of position of a neigh- 
bouring star, as estimated by himself, and that 
assigned to it by Admiral Smyth and Sir J. 
Herschel. ‘ By watching for opportunities during 
the past unfavourable season Mr. Knott has secured 
three sets of measures with a wire-micrometer 
attached to a 74 inch Alvan Clark refractor, which 
yield in the mean the following results :— 

P = 2°44, obs. 16, w. 122; D = 10020, obs. 16, 
w. 72; Ep. 1864-97; 
agreeing well with Mr. Webb’s estimation. 

‘Mr. Webb’s and the author's results are fully 
confirmed by Dr. Argelander,—a rough reduction 
of the places of the two objects, as given in the 
Bonner Sternverzeichniss, yielding « distance of 
108” on an angle of 1°5 for an intermediate 
epoch. ‘There seems, therefore, to be und 
for suspecting either the star or the nebula in mo- 
tion, and both objects, therefore, seem worthy the 
attention of those who are interested in this de- 
partment of observational astronomy. 

Mr. Hartnup contributed observations of comets 
IL, V. and V1., 1863; and an approximate ephe- 
meris of Encke’s comet, which we have already 
printed, was communicated by Mr. R. Farley. 





GrotoeicaL Socrery.—Jan. 25.—Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, President, in the chair. Capt. Stewart 
Smyth Windham and Mr. W. Grylls Adams were 
The following communications 


| were read :— 


|_of New Zealand.’ 


‘Notes on the Climate of the Pleistocene epoch 
By Dr. Julius Haast. The 


' main feature in this communication was a notice 


of the occurrence of bones of the Dinornis in the 
moraines of the extinct glaciers of New Zealand. 
In support of the author’s opinion that the extine- 
tion of that bird was due to the agency of man at 
a somewhat recent date, it was observed that the 
present Alpine flora furnished a large quantity of 
nutritious food quite capable of sustaining the life 


_ even of so large a creature; and as the fruits of 


these plants were at present applied to no apparent 


| purpose in the economy of nature, the author 


The difficulties in the way of an accurate deter- | 


mination of the semidiameter of Venus appear to 
be, lst, Personality, due to the eye of the observer ; 
2nd, the fact that different instruments give sen- 
sibly different results. The first may be sup- 
posed to be sensibly eliminated, or at least reduced 
to a quantity which is properly united with the 
instrumental correction, by observations made by 
a considerable number of different persons. When 
a great number of observations (made with the 
same instrument) are employed, it would appear 
practicable to separate the constant part of the 
observed diameter, due to the instrument, from the 
part which varies with every change in the planet's 
distance. 

‘On the Disappearance of the Spectrum of e 
Piscium at its Oceultation of January 4th, 1865.’ 
By Mr. W. Huggins. 

A paper giving an account of an observation 
which might furnish some information on the 
question of a lunar atmosphere. It is well known 
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argued the former existence of an udequate amount 
of animal life to prevent an excessive development 
of vegetation. This part, he considered, was played 
by the Linornis. 

‘On the Order of Succession in the Drift-beds in 
the Island of Arran.’ By Dr. J. Bryce. In a paper 
read last year before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. R. B. Watson described all these 
beds as boulder-clay, and did not assign the shells 
which he had discovered in them to any particular 
part of the deposit. Dr. Bryce dissented from this 
view, and in this paper pointed out the various 
causes of error likely to mislead an observer in 
examining such accumulations. He then described 
the various sections of the deposits, and showed 
that the lowest bed is a hard tough unstratified 
clay, full of striated, smoothed, and polished stones 


| of all sizes, but totally devoid of fossils, and that it 





is, in fact, the true old boulder-clay of the geolo- 
gists of the West of Scotland. The shells are en- 
tirely confined to a bed of clay of open texture, 
containing a few small stones ; it rests immediately 


-on the boulder-clay as above defined, and is sue- 


ceeded by various drift-beds, consisting of seams 





* ‘Outlines of Astronomy,’ 7th ed., p. 284, 
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of clay and sand intermingled, containing stones 
that are rarely striated, and without shells. Dr. 

ce then discussed the probable origin of these 
drifts, and the amount of depression which the 
land had sustained before the shell-bed was de- 

ited over the boulder-clay, which he considered 
to have been formed by land-ice emanating from 
central snow-fields, and covering the whole surface 
of the country. 

*On the Occurrence of Beds in the West of 
Scotland in the position of the English Crag.’ By 
the same. In consequence of the results arrived at 
from the investigation of the Drift-beds of Arran, 
Dr. Bryce determined to examine all the recorded 
eases of fossils occurring in the Boulder-clay, the 

1 Hall case having, however, been already 


undertaken by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey. The | 


most celebrated case is that of the occurrence of 


Elephant-remains at Kilmaurs, near Kilmarnock, | 


in Ayrshire; and the author showed, from a sec- | ferric salts,’ and in the ease of aluminium, which 
is only known to form one oxide, he would use the 


| term ‘aluminiec oxide or chloride,’ in order to sup- 


tion of the quarry exposed for the purpose by Mr. 
Turner, of Dean Castle, which corresponded 


exactly with one already furnished to him by | 


an aged quarryman, that the Elephant-remains, 


the Reindeer’s horn, and the Shells, all occurred | 
in beds below the Boulder-clay, and not in that | 


deposit, as has always been stated. The same 
conclusion was arrived at respecting the occur- 
rence of Elephant-remains at Airdrie and Bishop- 
briggs, and of Reindeer’s horn with shells at 
Croftamie ; and the author concluded by discussing 
the question whether the fossils belong to the 
Upper Crag period, or merely indicate a down- 


ward extension of the Arctic fauna which charac- | 


terizes the beds directly above the Boulder-clay, 
as described in the last paper. 

‘On the Tellina proxima Bed at Chapel Hall, 
near Airdrie’ By the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
Communicated by Dr. Bryce. One of the most 


perplexing cases in Scotland, upon any theory of | 
the formation of Boulder-clay, has been the alleged | 
occurrence at Chapel Hall of a clay-bed containing | 


ima, intercalated between two masses | 


| mann, Miller, Frankland, Odling, Debus, Liveing, r 
| ings and a paper on the discovery of a number of 


Tellina 
of true Boulder-clay. The Shells were first found 
by Mr. James Russell in sinking a well; and the 
ease was made known by Mr. Smith, of Jordan 
Hill, in a paper luid before the Geological Society 
in 1850. At the author’s request, Mr. Russell had 


sunk another well seven yards from the former, | 
| Foster, of Glasgow, was read by the Secretary. 


The author having traced the historical origin of | 


from an examination of which Mr. Crosskey satisfied 
himself that the bed above that containing the 


Shells is not the true Boulder-clay, but an upper | 


Drift, and that the Shells occurred in a hol!ow of 
the lower clay, or true Till, filled up with a clav- 


deposit of an age intermediate between that of the | 


other two. He therefore considers that this can 
no longer be regarded as one of fossils occurring 
in the true Boulder-clay. 


Cuemicat Socrety.—Jan. 19.—Professor W. A. 
Miller, M.D., F.R.S., in the chair. Messrs. A. 
Noble, and J. Carter Bell, were elected Fellows. 
Before proceeding with the adjourned discus- 
sion upon Professor Williamson’s communica- 
tion, two or three short papers were read. Mr. 
G. B. Buckton exhibited a specimen of Bous- 
singaultite, a natural product, consisting chiefly 
of sulphate of ammonia, which occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the Soffioni of Tuscany. It 
was pag this substance could be formed 
artificially by passing a mixture of gases—sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, air, and aqueous aaien, daceah 
an earthenware pipe heated to dull redness.—Mr. 
W. H. Perkin briefly detailed the results of his 
experiments upon ‘The Artificial Formation of 

idine,’ and stated that he had succeeded in 

ing this base by the action of rascent hydro- 

gen upon azodinaphthyldiamine. Mr. C. Greville 
illiams remarked upon the importance of this 
discovery, and stated his belief that the pyridine 
formed was identical with that existing in 
ippel’s oil, and would be found to differ essen- 

y from the isomeric modification of the same 
base which was produced by the action of potash 
— einchonine.—A paper entitled ‘ Laboratory 

emoranda,’ by Mr. Robert Warington, jun., was 
then read by the secretary. The author treated in 
the first place of the coloration produced by mixing 





H 


ferricyanide of potassium with soluble ferric salts, 
and said that a brown colour was the result of 
using the former substance in great excess, and a 
green whenever the iron salt predominated. The 
second part of the author's communication was 
devoted to the influence which he found to be 
exerted by alkaline salts, and particularly the 
. sulphates and chlorides of potassium and sodium, 


Ff 
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Professor W offered some further remarks 
upon his new system of ‘Chemical Nomenclature 
and Notation.’ The speaker regretted that his 








views upon the continued employment of the word 
‘acid’ had been to a certain extent misunderstood. 
What he wished to contend for was not so much 
the consideration whether or no we were legally 
entitled to use this term in the modified (or 
as he believed in the original) sense attached 
to it by him at the last meeting, buat rather 
to urge upon his hearers the advantage of 


discarding the word altogether, and to call | 


this class of bodies ‘hydrogen salts.’ Pro- 
fessor Williamson then recapitulated the main 


points of his argument, and gave further examples | ies 


| bited two finely seulptured marble busts of 


in illustration of his system. He particularly 
recommended the universal adoption of the no- 


| menclature used in Gmelin’s ‘ Handbook ;’ thus, if | 


the ‘mercurous and mercuric chloride’ were gene- 
rally so designated, there could not be a possibility 
of mistaking calomel for corrosive sublimate. 
would speak in a similar manner of ‘ferrous and 


port the analogy between these compounds and the 
sesquisalts of iron. In other cases, however, such as 
zine, which forms but one oxide, it would be suffi- 


cient to use the name of the metal without any | 


prefix, thus, ‘zine chloride,’ etc. When applied to 


complex bodies or basic compounds, this nomen- | _ ]. , 
P ; - : | miniature figure of a caryatide, found at Hereu- 


clature was particularly available ; thus, ‘ bismuthic 
NO, 

HO, was 
HO 

an intelligible expression for the old magisterium 
bismuthi. The basic oxychloride of lead was re- 
presented by the formula Pb,Cl,0. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker admitted the necessity for counte- 
nancing a less precise system of nomenclature for 
commercial purposes, and believed that such terms 
as ‘arsenic,’ ‘manganese,’ &c., where the name of 
a metal stood for « particular oxide, would outlive 
many modern theories, and serve all the require- 
ments of trade. In the course of a very interesting 
discussion which followed, and in which Profs. Hof- 


dihydronitrate,’ having the formula Bi 


and other speakers took part, the views of Prof. 


| Williamson were, in the main, favourably received | , 
and recommended for general adoption.—A paper | Of eight feet beneath the earth. , 
in pairs, at intervals of a yard, in a long line ex- 


upon the same subject, which treated at length 
of the words ‘acid’ and ‘anhydride,’ by Mr. G. C. 


these words, advocated the adoption of the term 


‘hydrogen salts’ for acids, and ‘ oxides’ for anhy- | 





drides. 


Holdsworth in the chair. 
The Secretary read some extracts from a letter 


| addressed to him by Dr. G. Bennett, of Sydney, | 


N.S.W., relating to a specimen of the Lyre Bird 
(Menura Nove Hollandie), now living in Sydney, 


in the aviaries of the Acclimatation Society of | 


that city, and intended to be transmitted to this 
country for the Zoological Society’s collection by 
the first opportunity. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a specimen of the con- 
tinental Water Pipit (Anthus spinoletta), from the 
collection of the Bishop of Oxford, stated to have 
been obtained near Brighton, in the winter of 
1859-1860.—Dr. J. Murie read a memoir on the 
anatomy of a species of Whale (Physalus anti- 
quorum), captured at Gravesend, the skeleton of 
which was now exhibited in Rosherville Gardens. 

A communication was read from Dr. G. Hart- 
laub, For. Memb., entitled ‘ Descriptions of seven 
new species of Birds collected in Benguela by Mr. 
J.J. Monteiro. This was followed by a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. J. Monteiro himself, con- 
taining notes on these and other specimens of 
birds which he had obtained in the littoral region 
of Benguela, in the years 1862-1863. 

Mr. Sclater communicated a series of notes by 
the late Mr. W. Osburn on the Cheiroptera of 
Jamaica, giving the observations made by that 
gentleman on twelve — of this order of Mam- 
mals met with during his residence in that island. 
Mr. Sclater also exhibited the original specimen of 
Galage Monteiri described by Mr. Bartlett in 1862 
from the living animal, and stated that he con- 
sidered it to be scarcely more than a pale variety 
oi’ Galago crassicaudata, 

Mr. 0. A. L. Mérch, of Copenhagen, commu- 
nicated some supplementary notes to his review of 
the family Vermetide which had been published 
in the Society's Proceedings for 1861 and 1862. 

The Secretary called attention to the imen 
of the Prong-horned Antelope of America (Antilo- 
capra americana) just added | to the Society's col- 
lection, being the first instance of this animal 
having reached Europe alive. 

Two papers were read by Mr. G. French Angas, 
Corr. Memb. The first of these was entitled 
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‘Descriptions of four new species of Marine Shells 
from South Australia.’ Mr. Angas’s second paper 
was a general article on the Marine Mollus- 
ean Fauna of South Australia, in which a list of 
all the species at present known to inhabit the 
coast of the country was given, together with re- 
marks on their localities and distribution. 





British ArRcHROLOGICAL AssocriaTion.—Jan. 
25.— Mr. G. Vere Irving, V.P., in the chair. 
The Rey. Dr. Giles, Messrs. Greville H. Palmer, 
J. Heseltine Barclay, and John Henry Bly, 
elected Associates. Mr. Powell exhi- 


Jupiter and Cleopatra, recently obtained from 
Pompeii. Mr. Edward Roberts exhibited a 
part of a wooden window-frame from Fram- 
lingham Church, entrusted to his care by the Rey. 
Mr. Manning, of Diss. Itis of early Norman date, 
circular, about ten inches diameter, with per- 


_ forations round the edges for lacing. Mr. Roberts 


accompanied the exhibition with remarks upon the 


| earliest lattice windows referred to in the Old 


Testament, and the continuance to this day of 
similar lattices in the East, and upon the modes of 
carving and lacing windows prior to the introduc- 
tion of glass. 

Mr. Augustus Goldsmid exhibited a bronze 
laneum. It is in the form of a semi-nude dancing- 
girl, with legs crossed and in elegant pose. 

Mr. Charles Faulkner, exhibited rubbings of 
two diminutive coffin-lids, found upon digging a 
grave last summer in Deddington Church, Oxon, 
measuring only twenty and a half inches, by one 
foot, and four and a half inches in thickness. They 


| are of local marlstone, sculptured, and represent a 


floreated cross. The edge of one is also sculptured. 
They belong to the end of the thirteenth or begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. Mr. Carmichael 
said he had met with one four and half feet in- 
length by one foot three inches. Mr. Planché 
suspected they were memorials of children. 


Dr. John Harker, of Laneaster, forwarded draw- 


They were at the depth 
They were placed 


British funereal urns. 


tending east and west; one was enclosed by four 


| flags, forming a box, a flag also at the top—the 
_ whole filled with ashes. 


The urns are of half- 
baked clay, in which powdered gravel is mixed. 
They vary much in appearance; some are thick and 
clumsy, whilst others are neat, and decorated with 


ZooLoGicaL Socrmety.—Jan. 24.—Mr. E. W.H. | various lines, circles, and dots, forming patterns. 


One of the vessels contained the bronze blade of a 


| spear or dagger, and the human bones indicate a 


small type, fine and thin and well calcined. 


Mr. Murion, of Silverdale, Lancaster, trans- 
mitted numerous specimens of pottery, obtained 
from his neighbourhood, where also are found the 
remains of numerous ovens or kilns for their 
manufacture. Mr. Cuming assigned them to 
the early part of the seventeenth century. Hitherto 
the only Lancashire wares of which we have 
received notice have been from Liverpool and 
Prescot; this communication, therefore, offers a 


' new instance to the history of British pottery in 


this county. Lord Boston forwarded some elegant 
cord purses belonging to the reign of the Stuarts. 
They are highly ornamented with gold and _ silver 
thread, and variously coloured silks. Mr. Cuming 
read some notes on purses, in continuation of a 
previous communication printed in the Journal. 





Sratisticat Socretry.—The third ordinary meet- 
ing for the session 1864-65 was held on Tues- 
day, the 17th ult., Mr. W. Newmarch, F.R.S., 
V.P., inthe chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows of the Society : SirS. Morton Peto, 
Bart., M.P., Alderman 8S. J. Gibbons, Thomas Y. 
Strachan, J. J. Andrews, and T, Graham Bal- 
four, M.D. 

Mr. W. L. Sargant read a critical and very ela- 
borate paper on the English Census of 1861, which 
was in point of fact 2 sequel to the paper which he 
brought before the Society last session upon certain 
defects in the Registrar-General’s Reports of the 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and 
Wales. The writer embodied the principal conelu- 
sions to which his present researches had conducted 
him in the following propositions : 1. That the census 
of 1861 is not to be implicitly trusted, but requires 
further investigation. 2. That the male infants 
below 1 year old are underrated by 36,546, or 12 
per cent., and the female infants by 30,831, or 10} 

cent. 3. That this difference, if erroneous, 
ween male and female infants is probably owing 

to the better registration of males, and not to a 
worse enumeration of males in the census. 4. That 
the males and females together of all ages under 
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twenty are apparently underrated by 510,440, but 
that some considerable deductions have to be made 
from thisnumber. 5. That the males and females 
together of all ages are probably underrated by 
more than half a million. 6. That the deficiency 
in the census is far. greater in some districts than 
in others. 7. That the registration of births is 
very imperfect in some places, Liverpool and Hull 

ing to be worst, with London, Cheltenham, 
Plymouth, and Portsmouth, following in order of 
demerit. 8. That we have but few materials for 
comparing the census of Scotland with calculations 
of births from the registers ; but that, as far as we 
can judge, the Scottish census is as inaccurate as 
the English one. , 

Mr. Jellicoe said the pith of the objections was 
this: Mr. Sargant pointed out that the returns 
from which the Registrar-General made his esti- 
mate contained data in which, say, a thousand 
children were shown to be born successively in one 
month, a thousand more in the next month, another 
thousand in the next, and so on throughout the 
year, and he then inferred that the Registrar- 
“General's officers formed their estimate at the end 
of the year on that mixed population, varying, of 
course, in their ages by so many months. Nothing 
could be more just and accurate than the observa- 
tions of Mr. Sargant on this subject. Persons 
engaged in statistical pursuits were so well aware 
of the difference of the ratio between the living 
and dying at different periods of life that they 
generally found it necessary to divide these periods 
even so minutely as into months in its early stages. 

Mr. Hammick remarked that the 35,000 enume- 
rators employed in collecting the last census were 
of all ranks and professions, and it was not likely 
there would be a deficiency, as their remuneration 
depended upon the number of heads they returned 
and the amount of business done. 

Mr. Butterfield, registrar of Islington, said he 
could not conceive why there should be more male 
than female births registered, as Mr. Sargant had 
intimated there was, because there must be as 
much reason to secure accuracy in the one case as 
the other, especially among the lower orders, and 
amongst the higher classes births could rarely 
oceur without a registration being effected. 

Mr. F. Hendriks said that if he understood Mr. 
Sargant rightly he did not object so much to the 
method in which the census was taken in this 
country—though he had some objection to it—as 
to the comparative statement of the mortality in 
particular towns, taken by comparing the number of 
registered births with the population as ascertained 

the census. There might be a great deal in 
that objection deserving investigation, which he 
had no doubt the officials connected with the 
census department had from time to time before 
their notice, and would be disposed to look into 
more narrowly after hearing papers like the one 
before them. 

Mr. Lumley could not, he said, acquiesce in the 
notion propounded by Mr. Sargant, that the num- 
ber of male children born in excess of females 
resulted from the registration of the one over the 
other. He had occasion to consider this point 
some time ago in a paper he read before this 
Society, and he found that the fact was the result 
of physiological causes, and purely independent of 
registration. 

Mr. Griffiths remarked that the variation in 
the respective ages of the parents, and not the 
strength or health, generally determined the sex. 

Dr. Farr did not at all disagree, he said, with 
the doctrine announced by Mr. Danson, that any- 
body in the country had a right to criticize and 
catechize public officials. Mr. Sargant supposed 
that 67,000 infants were deficient in the census. 
No doubt he thought them of so littie importanee 
that they might have been overlooked; but it 
happened that there were mothers in nearly every 
house, and they thought these infants of such 
great importance that they were the last persons 
to be forgotten by them—so that there was no 
reason to suppose infants were omitted to be re- 
turned more than any other portion of the popula- 
tion. But there was a cause of error in the 
returns of infants which was very apparent, and 
that was as to the state of their age. The way of 
stating age was very simple, but it became rather 
ambiguous as applied to infants. For instance, 
a child was said to be ‘in its first year of age,’ 
or it was said to be ‘one year old,’ and it often 
happened that children, in the first year of 
their age, were put down as one year old. In 
some cases, therefore, it appeared that the number 
of children one year of age and under two was 
greater than the number under one year, which, of 
course, was not the case. On looking at the re- 
turns, he immediately saw that no use could be 
made of the statement of the ages of children, so 





far as regarded particular years of age in the early 
periods. So they had always put the number of 
children under five years of age, and compared | 
them with the living under five years of age, and | 
in that way he thought they got very correct results. 
Where there were a thousand births in a town, 
they expected to get 902 children on an average. | 
Our birth register was not compulsory; but he | 
might state that in this country the number of | 
births registered in proportion to the number of | 
married women at child-bearing was much greater | 
than in France and other countries where regis- 
tration was compulsory, so that he did not think 





they could lose more than 36,000 on that account, | l ay wy iA - 
| pictures sho e taken only at a distance of three 


and for this number he generally made a correc- 
tion in his tables. 


The subject of the deaths of | 


children under one year of age was attended with | 


difficulty. With regard to the deficiency at the 
later periods of life, Mr. Sargant had not adduced 
any evidence in support of his statement. They 
compared the living at each age with the dying at 
each age. In conclusion, Dr. Farr said he pro- 
mised last year when Mr. Sargant urged some 
objections against the Registrar-General’s returns 
that they should receive careful attention. The 
result had been that at the beginning of this year 
the births and deaths were returned in boroughs 
as well as districts in seven principal towns, so 
that Mr. Sargant would now have an opportunity 
of seeing what the mortality of the borough of 
Birmingham was, and he would find it very much 
higher than it ought to be. 

The Chairman was ghd that the criticism of 
Mr. Sargant had been taken, as he was sure it had 
been, as a friendly criticism applicable to a public 
document. It was the province of this Society to 
encourage criticism, whether it led to much or 
little, and he felt sure the gentlemen connected 
with the Census Office would be the last to find 
fault with any such candid remarks as those which 
they had just heard. Indeed, the observations of 
Mr. Hammick and Dr. Farr tended to prove that 
they were obliged to any one of Mr. Sargant’s in- 
telligence who would go as carefully as he had 
done through any document they might publish 
and give his candid opinion upon it. Dr. Farr 
had told them that in consequence of the diseus- 
sion on Mr. Sargant’s paper twelve months ago, 
the Registrar would in future give the rate of mor- 
tality in boroughs not mixed up with districts. 
This Society might fairly congratulate itself on 
having had such a paper read, and also on the 
inauguration of what he hoped would be followed 
up—the criticism of public documents. 





MANCHESTER. 
LITERARY AND Purtosopnicat Socrery. — 
Microscopical Section.—Dee. 19, 1864.—Mr. J. 


Sidebotham in the chair. Mr. Latham gave the 
result of his examination of a shell of Helix ne- 
moralis, brought by Mr. Glover from the shore of 
Gorteen Bay, Connemara. The weight of the shell 
was 56 grains, while that of an ordinary specimen 
was found to be only 16 grains. 

Mr. W. H. Heys read a communication on the 
structure of cotton. 

Mr. Nevill showed mounted specimens, and pre- 
sented a list of forty-three forms of Foraminifera, 
found in sand, from the shore of Gorteen Bay, 
Connemara. Some of the kinds, he said, were 
not figured in Professor Williamson’s ‘ Recent Fo- 
raminifera,’ and among these he particularly men- 
tioned a form of Miliolina, with an appendage 
like a tail at the end opposite the septal orifice. 
He specially called attention to his mode of 
mounting the specimens in many small cells upon 
a single glass slip, by which much room is saved, 
and other advantages are gained; in those shown, 
ten small cells were punched out of an oblong 
piece of card, in two rows of five each, and the 
whole covered with asingle glass. He remarked 
on the extraordinary assemblage of species found 
in this Connemara sand, which, Mr. Dancer sug- 
gested, might be due to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Photographical Section. —Nov. 3, 1864.—Prof. W. 
C. Williamson, F.R.S., in the chair.—The following 
Associates were elected: Messrs. W. Pegg, T. D. 
Thorpe, George Wardley, E. G. Hughes, W. 
Lockett, Thos. Heywood, G. W. Mosley, F. C. 
Tobler, A. Lees, and W. G. Coote. 

In the absence of the President (the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester), the Chairman delivered an 
inaugural address, in the course of which he re- 
ferred to the three aspects in which photography 
naturally presents itself to our notice—as an 
amusement, as a science, and as an art. 


Mr. A. Brothers exhibited some portraits which 
he had taken by means of the magnesium light. 
He had discarded the use of all reflectors; the ex- 
periments made were generally with three strands 
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| Sidebotham hoped to prove that glass 





of wire, two flat ones bound together with a round 
one. Mr. Brothers also submitted a panoramic 
picture taken in the new revolving camera, which 


| was perfectly sharp and distinct in —o 
Some photographs printed by the Wothlytype 
| process were exhibited. 


Mr. Joseph Sidebotham read a paper on ‘ Print- 
ing Transparencies for the S and Magic 
Lantern,’ in the course of which he called atten- 
tion to the fact that we were indebted to Mr. 
Dancer for inventing the binocular camera, without 
which the stereoscope and its attendant pictures 
would not have been, as at present, found in 
almost every home. Mr. Dancer’s idea that the 


inches apart, was at first ridiculed; now, however, 
that distance is almost universally adopted. Mr. 


cies might be produced at a cost little over that of 
paper prints. Mr. Sidebotham then described the 
camera which he had made for the purpose, which 
seemed to answer in every way. 

Dec. 1, 1864.—Mr. J. Baxendell in the chair. 
Mr. 8. Cottam was elected a member. 

Mr. Parry called attention to a letter in the 
‘British Journal of Photography,’ by Mr. Hislop, 
claiming the invention of the camera ibited 
and explained by Mr. Sidebotham at the last 
meeting. It was unanimously decided the 
members present that there was no similarity 
whatever between the two cameras. ) 

Mr. Nevill exhibited some prints produced 
by making paper sensitive with a solution of salts 
of nitrate of uranium and nitrate of silver, and 
when the image began to appear, developing with 
sulphate of iron; the prints were only 
fifteen seconds, 





GLASGOW. 

Narvurauists’ Socmry.—Jan. 19, 1865.—Mr. 
James Coutts in the chair. 

A specimen of the male frond of Blechnum 
boreale, from Glen Fruin, Helensburgh, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Sutherland, having the fructification 
distinctly marked. 

Mr. Bishop described the genus Stenus, and ex- 
hibited a series of specimens, including Stenus lus- 
trator, S. Gunymerti, Lesteva punctata. 

Mr. McCartney read a paper ‘On the Geology of 
Ailsa Craig,’ in which he called attention to the 
terraced form of the rock, which he considered was 
due to the wearing of the trap dykes which divide 
the island from north to south. The precipitous 
nature of the north and west face of the Craig was 
ascribed to the currents which flowed in former 
times from the north-west, and carried the waste to 
the opposite side, there depositing at the foot of the 
rock, on the east and south-east, a great beach, 
while, in the same direction, and stretching from 
the Craig, a great bank has been formed, answer- 
ing to the tail of the crag. The caves, which are 
on the west side, were shown with one exception 
have been formed out of trap dykes, which, 
wearing, have left large and roomy caves. The 
water cave on the extreme west of the island is 
the only one into which the tide enters, and it 
is also the largest, as well as the only one formed 
out of the rock of which the island is composed. 
The peculiar syenitie rock of which the mass 
of the Craig consists invariably takes the co- 
lumnar structure wherever it could be examined— 
the parts called amorphous appearing such to the 
eye, owing to the abrading agents which have been 
at work. A deposit of boulder clay has been ex- 
amined by Mr. McCartney on the north side of 
the island, about 600 or 700 feet above the sea 
level. This deposit—but a small one—contains 
pebbles with strize and glacial markings. Small 
pebbles of grauwacké, sandstone, clay nodules, and 
pure white quartz were collected from the clay at 
this place, while over the whole island not a stone 
could be got but what partook of the trappean 
character of the rock itself. This deposit proves 
beyond question that once, and that comparatively 
recently, Ailsa was not a lonely stack, but sur- 
rounded, nay. perhaps covered, by land, because 
the glacier that deposited the clay and pebbles 
must have come from higher land contiguous to it. 
The denudation of the surrounding land has begun 
after the boulder drift era, and since that time the 
Frith of Clyde and Irish Sea have been hollowed 
out of the land which once connected Ayrshire 
with Kintyre, and perhaps with Ireland, leaving 
only lonely Ailsa as a monument to mark the®de- 
struction which has taken place. 
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Square. ‘On the Restoration of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Banerr oF Aurs, at &—iolin Btreet, Adelphi. ‘On the 
F .—Io. , Adelphi. 

Geology to the Arts and Manufactures :’ 


MepicaL, at 8. — 82a George Street, Hanover Souare. i 
es Thompson. 2. ‘On certain Fractures of the Skull :' 


. Teevan. 

Soctau Science AssocraTion, at 8.—1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

‘Prison Discipline :’ Captain Cartwright. 
TUESDAY, Fesrvary 7. 

Roya. Institution, at 3.— Albemarle Street. ‘ On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor dall. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar ayers. 
‘On Human Remains from Gibraltar :’ Professor usk, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. Anniversary. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

Crvin ENGINEERS, at 8. — 25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. ‘On the Chey-Air Bridge, Madras Railway:’ 
Mr. Johnston, C.E. 

WEDNESDAY, Feprvary 8. 

Larerary Funp, at 3.—4 Adelphi Terrace. 

MicroscorPica., at a nege, Strand. Anniversary. 

Grapuic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, U: versity College. 

GEOLOGICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. ‘On the Sources of 
the Mammalian Fauna of the Red Crag, with a Description 
of anew Mammal allied to the Walrus:’ Mr. E. Ray - 
kester; communicated by Professor T. H. Huxley. 2. 
* Note on the Geology of Harrowgate:’ Professor J. Phil- 
lips. 3. ‘On the Lower Silurian ks of the South-east 
of Cumberland and the North-east of Westmoreland: 
Professor R. Har’ , 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. Renewed 
discussion on Mr. Morton’s paper: mdon Sewage 
from the Agricultural point of view.’ 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32 Sackville Street. 
1. ‘On Roman Remains found at Towcester:’ Mr. De 
Wilde. 2. ‘On Southampton Castle:’ Rev. E. Kell. 

THURSDAY, Fesrvary 9. 


of the Nematode Entozoa:’ Dr 
missures of the Cerebral Hemispheres of the Marsupialia 
and Monotremata as compared with those of the Pla- 
cental Animals:’ Mr. W. H. Flower. 

FRIDAY, Fesrvary 10. 


ASTRONOMICAL, at 3.—Somerset House. Anniversary Meet- 


x a InstitTvTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Arabia:’ 
Mr. W.G. Palgrave. 
SATURDAY, Fesrvary 11. 
Roya. Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Ner- 


vous System:’ Professor M " 
Roya. ANIC, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 
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ART. 


ART EDUCATION. 
ie all the great periods of art, architecture has 
occupied the time and proved the genius of the 
atest artists. Sculpture and painting have been 
its handmaidens: Phidias not only sculptured the 
image of Minerva and the figures which adorn the 
pediment and frieze of the Parthenon, but he also 
superintended the construction of the edifice. In 
the history of Christian art, we likewise find that 
the greatest masters were well versed in the science 
of construction, as well as in the art of decoration, 
and possessed in combination a practical know- 
ledge of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and 
of the relations of these arts to each other, Such 
knowledge as theirs is indeed too wonderful for 
the pigmy race who inherit the embodied master- 
ieces of their genius. We hardly understand 
ow these men, who lived in their botteghe, directed 
their apprentices, and plied their calling of gold- 
smiths or heraldic painters, should have so immea- 
surably surpassed us, who have raised the arts to 
what we call the dignity of a profession, and con- 
structed a ladder of degrees leading to a platform 
upon which stand forty esquires, four of them being 
architects, confessedly out of place; six sculptors, 
and thirty painters: able and intellectual artists as 
times go, careful for the safety of their little corpo- 
ration, ruling that the practice of oil painting is 
essential for the admission of a painter to their 
ranks, slow to acknowledge the merit or to endorse 
the fame of continental artists, conservative, re- 
spectable, and rich. 

The decline of art, which has brought this state 
of things about, is partly traceable to the decline 
of architecture, which in its highest development 
seeks for and appropriates the noblest productions 
of sculpture and painting, separated from archi- 
tecture, the sister arts become dwarfed; united 
with it, they at once flourish and expand. The 
question of the development of our present school 
is bound up in that of the prospect of good archi- 
tecture. The decoration of well-planned mural 
spaces requires a higher and more comprehensive 
training than our present schools afford to students: 
a training, indeed, that they can only receive in 
assisting to execute great works under the direc- 
tion of artists who have faced and overcome diffi- 
culties unknown tothose who, after the fashion of our 
age, limit their practice to some special branch of art. 

It may well be doubted whether architecture, as 
the expression or outburst of national life, will 
ever again exist upon the earth. As Victor Hugo 
has well put it, architecture was the book of the 
world before the invention of printing provided 
mankind with a readier means of transmitting 








their ideas to posterity. Egypt, Assyria, Judea, 
Greece, and Rome, have left an unwritten history 
in their monuments, which speaks to us yet, in 
silent eloquence, of the genius and aspirations of 
the people who raised them. The spread of Chris- 
tianity was marked by the rise of a new architec- 
ture, which embodied the great ideas of sacrifice 
and hope; and then art, which sprang from, or 
rather was an integral part of this architecture, 
whether expressed in sculpture, painting, or orna- 
mental device, was in all its aspects the expres- 
sion of the great spiritual revelation to which 
paganism had gradually succumbed. 

This great art has passed away, leaving to us 
records of transcendent intellect, in the Gothic 
churches and edifices of Europe, and in the master- 
pieces preserved in our galleries and museums. 
But the power of producing works of art of the 
same calibre as those which belong to the fifteenth 
century is not given to us: our art differs, not 
merely in degree, but in kind, the aim as well as 
the scope of it being limited to very small ends. 

Of late years we have been making efforts to 
rise out of what is truly a school of manipulative 
painting in oil (for art in England is somehow 
generally understood to mean painting, to the ex- 
elusion of sculpture, which nobody cares much 
about ; and to the ignoring of architecture, which 
is never dreamed of as a fine art), and to execute 
wall paintings, upon such dark spaces as the design 
of the House of Lords left available in the corri- 
dors and corners of the building. It is not our 
purpose to speak of the frescoes which have been 
ulready executed, or of those infinitely superior 
works now in progress, in the more favourable 
situations assigned to Mr. Maclise and Mr. Herbert, 
and to the late Mr. Dyce; but it may be useful to 
consider the means we adopt for training our stu- 
dents to grapple successfully with the difficulties 
of mural painting. 

Our chief school of art is the Royal Academy. 
The distinctions and privileges which it is able to 
bestow upon its members have, in almost all cases, 
been fairly earned ; and it is undoubtedly an en- 
rolled body of the most distinguished artists in the 
country. But in its aspect as a school of art what 
is it? We find, on turning to the evidence given 
by Mr. Hardwicke and Mr. Scott, before the Royal 
Commission appointed to enquire into the position 
of the Royal Academy in 1865, that there is no 
direct teaching of architecture in the institution— 
nothing beyond the six lectures delivered annually 
by the professor of architecture. So entirely has 
the Academy failed in its teaching of this, the root 
from which has sprung all good art in the best 
periods, that ‘The Institute of British Architects’ 
has been expressly founded to supply the knowledge 
that cannot be acquired in the chief school of art 
in the kingdom. Certainly four architect mem- 
bers are enough in an institution where their pre- 
sence has no significance whatever. 

In what way then, let us see, is sculpture taught 
in the school. According to Mr. Foley's evidence 
before the same committee, it is the duty of the 
professor of sculpture merely to deliver six lectures; 
and, except when his turn comes round as a visitor 
to the life school, he gives no instruction in model- 
ling. In the antique school, instruction is given 
by the keeper, assisted by the curator; so that, 
unless one of these officers be a sculptor, there is 
no instruction given in modelling at all. 

The students of painting derive whatever advan- 
tages are to be obtained in these schools; but the 
instruction is very nearly confined to the points 
that will tend to advance the manipulative excel- 
lences of the school. There is no attempt made 
to teach a student broadly, and as a necessary 
part of his education as an artist, the principles of 
architecture and the laws which should govern the 
distribution of a composition which is intended for 
the decoration of architectural spaces, not merely 
flat, but curved or arched, as they must often be 
by the necessities of the building itself. The 
students .of the Royal Academy possess, in fact, 
but small advantages over those who are instructed 
in the various schools in the kingdom: they pay 
nothing for their instruction, and they enjoy the 
questionable privilege of the presence of a succession 
of monthly visitors in the life school, who may or 
may not be gifted with the faculty of imparting 
the knowledge they have acquired in their own 
practice. The attendance, considering that the 
Academy holds the place of the chief school of art 
in the kingdom, is very small. In 1862 only 
twenty-eight students were admitted, viz. twenty- 
one painters, one sculptor, and six architects; and 
the total attendance was twenty-one during the 
year. There is scarcely a school in London where, 
we should think, the attendance of students would 
be found to be so small. The academicians them- 
selves are aware of and deplore the non-attendance 
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of students at the schools; and one of the most 
accomplished of their number, the late Mr. Dyce, 
conceived a plan for the entire reconstruction of 
the academical system, which was laid before the 
Royal Commission, und printed in the Appendix 
to the Minutes of Evidence taken in 1863. His 
plans may, perhaps, be adopted, with other im- 
provements, to which it is supposed the general 
body of the Academy is not averse, whenever 
the uncertain tenure of their present position is 
changed for one more befitting the dignity and 
usefulness of an institution that desires to be, what 
it certainly is not at present, a fairly representative 
body of the artists of England. But the question 
still remains, of the fitness of an academical school 
to educate the artists of a great country, and train 
them for the execution of works of great national 
importance. 

The prospect of any great improvement in archi- 
tecture is very remote: only the other day a 
massive cornice (a thing in itself unsuited to our 
climate and necessities) which had been so placed 


that it was impossible to see it from the street on * 


which the building it adorned or disfigured abutted, 
fell with a crash, and caused the death of the 
workman who ought never to have been employed 
in setting it up. Our architects ignore the science 
of construction so far as it might enable them to 
provide us with good ventilation, or secure us 
against the annoyance of smoky chimneys. We 
require habitable houses, and they give us classical 
or Gothic exteriors. In the large pile of build- 
ings known as the Houses of Parliament, the 
rooms set apart for the debates of the Lords and 
Commons do not properly accommodate a full 
attendance of members. Like one of the toy- 
apples which contains within itself a number of 
smaller apples, each disclosed by opening a larger 
one, till at last we come to one no bigger than a 
pea, so this great building really does contain 
within its area a room for the Lords and a room for 
the Commons to reward our researches—badly 
constructed for sound, of course, but still revealing 
the purpose for which all the money spent upon 
the edifice has been voted. 

Sculpture and painting have now little to do with 
architecture, which is taught, so far as it is taught, 
as a subject foreign to the sister arts. We have 
seen how little sculpture is recognized as a subject 
of instruction in the Royal Academy, and how 
deficient the education of a painter in the largest 
sense must be in ourchief school. Baron Marochetti 
has, in evidence, given it as his opinion that the 
best plan of teaching a young man would be to 
give him the opportunity of assisting in the execu- 
tion of great works. And Mr. Armitage, in his 
letter to Lord Elcho, gives us an instance of this 
mode of instruction, by describing what actually 
took place under the direction of Paul Delaroche, 
in the preparation of the large painting which he 
executed, with the assistance of four of his scholars, 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

It can hardly be doubted that in the studios or 
ateliers of its great sculptors or painters the Eng- 
lish school should, if possible, be formed. No 
academies can supply the absence of a single di- 
recting mind; and no indifferent painter, however 
capable as a teacher, will influence the minds of 
the students like an artist whose works they ad- 
mire, and whose fume is due to them. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not the custom in England to work 
with the assistance of pupils, consequently each 
man has to learn for himself much that might most 
easily have been taught him by others. Art stands 
still ; the fruits of the experience of one generation 
of artists are not transmitted to the succeeding 
one, and great art becomes an impossible achieve- 
ment. We believe that our fresco-painters have 
worked much alone; yet surely, had Mr. Herbert, 
for instance, associated with himself in the execu- 
tion of his large picture of Moses young men of 
ability, the experience he has gained would have 
become in some measure theirs also, and the public 
would so far have benefited that they would not 
have had to wait nine or ten years for the comple- 
tion of a single picture. The old practice was the 
right one. Behnes, the sculptor, of one of the 
most liberal-minded of men, made his at¢elier a 
school of art, and some of the most distinguished 
living sculptors are indebted for their education to 
the liberality of that great artist. Gérome, Frere, 
and many other living F rench painters of eminence, 
were brought up in the school of Delaroche. Let 
our painters follow in the wake of the greatest 
artists of all times; and instead of shutting them- 
selves up each in his own practice, let them, at 
least when employed upon works at the expense of 
the state, receive pupils and instruct them during 
the performance of their. work. So shall they be 
likely to do the state good service, and lend a use- 
ful hand to the formation of an English school. 
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- MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society repeated, last 
week, the performance of Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise.’ The first 
work they probably never sang better. Never, at 
least, do we remember the two famous quartets 
with choruses (so beautiful, but so hard fora large 
choir to give with delicacy and freedom) to have 
been sung so decidedly pianissimo. Mr. Cumming 
was the substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves, and the 
place of Madame Sherrington (who we observe has 
been assisting at the opening of the Edinburgh 
Philharmonic) was taken by Madame Rudersdorff. 
‘Elijah’ was the oratorio for last night. The 
Society appears to be quickening the course of its 
regular season, perhaps to leave more time for 
preparation for the Handel Festival. 

Tuer third Popular Concert on Monday last was 
signalized by the reappearance of Madame God- 
dard, as the preceding one had been by the first 
performance of Mr. Hallé. Mr. Hallé met his 
audience (from whom he had a most enthusiastic 
welcome) with one of Beethoven’s grandest sonatas 
(the ‘ Waldstein,’ op. 53), his consummate playing 
of which we have many times before had to praise. 
Madame Goddard, more adventurous, challenged 
the attention of her hearers to an unheard sonata 
of Dussek, the ‘Invocation,’ op. 77. But this was 
a masterwork, and was felt to be such. The slow 
movement—solemn, rich, and melodious—is a 
piece of true inspiration, and seemed to impress 
every listener. Truly a player is a public bene- 
factor who takes down from the shelf music like 
this, and makes it again eloquent. Mr. Cumming 
was the one singer oi the evening. Is Mr. Chappell 
experimentalizing in this matter of the diminution 
of the vocal element? If he is, he may reckon, we 
feel assured, on the support of the most musical of 
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carry with it that of the more mixed public. 

Tue annual meeting of the members of the 
‘Musical Society of London’ was held on Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. Sargood in the chair. Some 
forty or fifty associates attended. The annual 
report, which was chiefly a recapitulation of the 
concerts, orchestral trials, and meetings held dur- 
ing the past year, was adopted; and the chairman 
gave some explanation as to the discontinuance of 
the choral practices and other matters. 


M. Marrrart’s ‘ Lara’ has been brought out this 
week in an English dress, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
We hope to give some account of the opera in our 
next. 

Mr. Lxsiim’s choir begins its new season on 
Thursday next with an attractive concert. The 
subscription is to include four performances. 

Tue National Choral Society will perform 
‘Judas Maccabeeus,’ under the direction of Mr. 
Martin, on Wednesday the 8th. Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Weiss are announced as the principal singers. If 
we might make a suggestion to this Society and its 
enterprising conductor, it would be by putting the 
query ‘why not produce the “ Messe Solennelle” 
by Gounod?’ Here is a great work waiting to be 
made known to Londoners. The music is not 
hard, and gives great scope for choral display. If 
the National Choral Society would undertake to 
sing it, all musical London would be bound to come 
and listen. 

Bretrnoven’s Symphony in B flat, Professor 
Bennett's Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, and a 
Romance from M. Gounod’s ‘ Queen of Sheba,’ are 
the interesting points of to-day’s Concert at the 
Crystal Palace, the first since this Christmas, 





FEBRUARY 6 to FEBRUARY ll. 


* MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.— Judas Maccabeeus,’ by National Choral 
Society, Exeter Hall. 

THURSDAY.—Mr. Leslie’s Choir: First Concert. St. 
James’s Hall, ane 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 

Mr. Clay’s ‘Con- 
stance,’ and the Pantomime. 


OPERAS.—Covent Garden (English) : 
Her Majesty’: (English): M. Maillart’s ‘ Lara.’ 





THE DRAMA. 


HE advent of a new tragic actress is an event 

of which an age may. well be proud. To 
have a true, sensitive, powerful, elevating spirit 
come amongst us that, with charm that cannot be 
defined, and with grace that cannot be resisted, 
delineates visibly to us the emotions, graces, feel- 
ings, caprices, and all that make up the existence 
‘of womanhood, is to have a teacher that instructs 














the rudest, and that reaches even the hearts of the 


fierce or the stupid, and of many who are imper- 
vious to the common modes of instruction. Such 
a being is so rarely gifted, and combines so many 
extraordinary qualities, that she appears but 
seldom—scarcely once in’a generation. Our later 
time has been ill-supplied with such phenixes ; 
and those that have appeared have gleamed but 
for a short time, and then have disappeared never 
to return. One only supremely gifted actress has 
yet appeared in our century—Miss O'Neil, whose 
voice was music and whose delineation was boun- 
teously graceful and informing. In her acting 
was pure nature; and she delineated human 
character with such power, and so informed her 
personations that it was a lesson by which the 
oldest and most experienced were instructed. 
She too soon passed away, and many gifted charm- 
ing women since have come znd gone over our 
stages: some with inimitable grace, some with 
commanding spirit, others with inexpressible 
charm and versatile talents. To remember them 
is to recall to the mind a graceful troupe of 
most enchanting beings, but none of whom fully 
realized all the qualifications of a complete tragic 
actress. Miss Fanny Kemble was full of fire and 
spirit, and well-developed womanhood. Miss 
Jarman was pleasing, Miss Kelly touching; 
Miss Faucit is still intensely truthful and full of 
feminine grace ; Miss Glynn had much power: but 
not one can fully realize that most rare and most 
valuable of artistic productions—a complete tragic 
actress. 

It is not therefore, to depreciate Miss Bateman 
to say that she is not born to fill the vacant place ; 
and that she is not a great tragic actress. Her 
performance of Leah has achieved a great popu- 
larity; and has, doubtlessly, pleased a vast number 
of persons. Those who were not so taken with 
her doubted her capacity as a general actress ; and 
at last, in reply we may presume to this doubt, 


Knowles’ clever but curious play of the ‘ Hunch- 
back.’ 
mixture of stage trick and dramatic art proper—that 
is, of the truth of nature and the force of theatrical 
skill. The characters, especially the female charac- 
ters, are drawn with a minute knowledge of human 





of such a part will never be great in it. 


audience, as is proved by her genuine popularity. 
She has two of the chiefest means of producing 
admiration—youth and fair features. She is capi- 
tally trained to the stage art, and all that a me- 
chanical kind of skill can do she has had done for 
her; but she has not been soundly artistically 
educated. She has no notion of art in its elemental 
und grand form; and, with her aptitude for in- 
struction, had she been trained in a higher scheol 
she would have been placed in a far higher artistic 
grade than she has now attained. Though, after 
all, no mere instruction can make a truly great 
tragedian. Therein the artist must minister to 
himself. We acknowledge, with Ben Jonson, that 
‘a great artist’s made as well as born,’ but if there 
is the after making, there must be the ‘born’ gift 
of genius. There must be the fine appre- 
hensive imagination that penetrates like sun- 
light into every nook and cranny of the au- 
thor’s meaning ; the trembling, sensitive sympathy 
that winds itself through every phase of the 
character. There must be even more: there must 
be the creative faculty which, from the imperfect 
conception or utterance of the author can bring out 
a massive and perfect personation, and give to an 
incoherent and perhaps monstrous draught, the 
full perfection of artistic excellence. These are 
transcendent talents, but transcendental ability is 
the qualification we require in a great artist. The 
more imperfect the author the greater the necessity 
of genius in the performer; and it is the very in- 
coherence of Julia that makes it necessary the 
actress who personates her should inform the 
character with coherence, probability, and, in fact, 
with a living reality, that she should fuse alto- 
gether her apparent contradictions, and mingle her 
various emotions into one harmonious representa- 
tion. The author has given more opportunity for 
such acting than he has furnished means to carry it 
out, and the actress who cannot fill up the outlines 
That an 
actress may be successful is true, because to wake 


the feelings by vivid appeals is much easier than to 


There is throughout this drama a strange | 


nature and of womanhood, but the language is | 
that is their constitution they have a right to have 


tortuous, amplified, and exaggerated. The conduct 
is far better than the speechifying, though the 
latter is so skilfully managed that it always 
tells with those inflammable persons who are 


complete a work of art bya full realization. And 
happily for most artists, audiences prefer being 
moved by a succession of shocks to being intel- 
lectually delighted by true art, which is always har- 
monious, In fact, audiences, as Foote told them a 
century since, can better feel than judge; and if 


it gratified; but do not let those who valtte art con- 
confound mere liking, or being pleased, with a 


_ knowledge of art or a capacity to enjoy it. 


ignited by the last scrape of rhetoric that is | 


given to their feelings. Such persons may be very 
valuable as an audience, but they are of no utility 
in judging of matters of art, where we have to 
trace the workings of genius and to watch the 
development of consummate skill. Miss Bateman, 
in her delineation of Julia, gives all the surface 


points of the character, and marks its changes with | 


the exactness and promptness of the pose plastique 
style of art. There is one phase where she is to 
be smiling ; and there is another phase where she 
is to grieve. She is to be wayward and self-willed, 
giddy, arrogant, and false; and anon (as the 
author would say) to be docile, pensive, and truth- 
ful. Itis enough for stage purposes if these various 
changes are indicated as a different set of masks 
would indicate them; and indeed it requires no 
common talent to achieve thus much of stage art. 
Miss Bateman succeeds so far. As Julia she is at 
one moment giddy, trifling, and petulant; and at 
another she is grieved, stricken, and remorseful ; 
and very considerable applause follows each of her 
delineations of the predominant emotion. She has 
a Madonna-like look that is pleasing; and she has 
a manner of using her eyes, and of suffusing her 
voice with a tearful expression, that seems to be, to 
her admirers, very enchanting. She has also a 
great experience of acting, though she neither 
walks the stage well nor knows how to take it with 
grand effect. But her knowledge of the theatre, 
which she has only known in its degenerate 
days, has taught her also to consider the lan- 
guage she utters as the mere means of pro- 
ducing a detonating effect; and like other players 
‘that I have seen play, «and heard others 
praise, and that highly,’ she runs over a com- 
plicated passage full of varied emotion and passion 
without either emphasis or ‘expression; whirling 
it toa climax where she may strike an attitude 
and come out with intensity. This is akin 
to the conduct of artists of the sister art, music, 
where inartistic singers sacrifice everything to bring 
out one overpowering note. In fine, after a very 
careful and attentive consideration of Miss Bate- 
man’s performance of this, as well as her former 
character, we feel bound to say we cannot place 
her amongst the high artists of the stage. She has 
many qualifications that please and excite an 
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At Drury Lane a change has been made in the 
holiday performance; and the chronicle play of 
‘Henry the Eighth,’ with its medizyval architecture, 
processions, mobs, masks, and pageantry has been 
produced. Mr. Phelps is the Wolsey, and the fall 
of the mighty statesman is well depicted by him. 
Mr. Walter Lacy makes up and acts capitally the 
burly King; giving it a dignity and even in por- 
tions a delicacy that show a very sensible reading 
of the part. The somewhat diffuse play is cut into 
a Wolsey drama, concluding with the fall of 
the Cardinal. Miss Atkinson is thus deprived of 
the opportunity of giving the gentler side of 
Queen Katherine's character; but the proud Cas- 
tilian dignity of the earlier portion she rendered 
with great force. 

On Thursday there was a morning performance 
for the benefit of one of our most popular come- 
dians, Paul Bedford, who, it seems, requiring some 
aid, his friends, both public and professional, 
determined to give it him. There was no stint in 
the measure of their cordiality and assistance, as 
Drury Lane Theatre crammed from the floor to 
the ceiling at greatly enhanced prices, and the ap- 
pearance on the stage of some three hundred thea- 
trical celebrities, fully proved. It was an uncom- 
mon and agreeable sight to see gathered into one 
group, and for so gracious a purpose, a larger 
number of our best actors and actresses than 
probably were ever so collected before. There 
were three capital farces performed, and the 
veteran comedian made a speech, which was in 
itself a little comedy, having in it a great deal of 
humour and character, and even a little pathos. 
It is to be hoped that the results were as beneficial 
to him as the entire performances were to the 
audience. 

The dreadful calamity the other side of the 
water—the burning the Surrey Theatre —is a wide- 
spreading misfortune; and it is to be hoped that 
a general subscription of small sums may do 
something to alleviate the misery of the literally 
‘motley’ crew, who showed so much presence of 
mind and exerted themselves so successfully to 
prevent any actual loss of life. 





Erratum. 


In our last number, page 107, col. 2, line from bottom 24, 
for convergence read emergence. 
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hair and wild opium-eating eyes, the elegant artificial style | NEW NOVEL 

of his conversation, the white glare of the smile, that made BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST LEONORE,’ &c. 

you oy half el are Mb Se Perm ina — uot In 8 vols. 

eas orget. it takes a real hold of the imagination. e | 

shail see Uncle Silas for many a day.’—Spectator. LEFT TO THE WORLD. 

(Immediately. 

’ N ORK BY EDMUND YATES. 

DOROTHY FIREBRACE, the Armourer's | at ee 


Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of | 
‘ Whitefriars,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. | 


‘A story with local colour and historical personages 
enough to stamp it with the air of truth, and romantic ad- 
venture so skilfully interwoven as to entrance and interest 
the reader from first to last..—Morning Advertiser. 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


_ By the Author of * Broken to Harness,’ &c. [Immediately. 





NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. 7. Pri- | JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 





cuarD. In 8 vols. post 8vo. A DOMESTIC STORY. [Tile day. 


*Some portions of this novel are exquisitely ludicrous, and 
the whole gives evidence of a careful study of human nature. | 
One or twoof the chapters might be extracted and published | 
as distinct sketches, like those of Washington Irving or | 
‘Boz.’ . ._. Amore genuine English heroine than “‘Amy | 
Leslie ’’’ we have seldom met with.’—Atheneum. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 vols. price 3is. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL. 


| 
| 
* The book is interesting from the first page to the last.” 
| 





Morning Post, Jan, 26. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of ‘ The 
Ladies of Bever Hollow,’ ‘ Meadowleigh,’ &e. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


*** Belforest’’ possesses, in its purity of tone, a rare and 
valuable quality. There is no blue fire in its brightness or | 
crime in its sorrow; sunshine is prisoned in its pleasant | 
pages. We recommend it without reserve.’—Court Circular. 

‘An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss Edge- 
worth.’—Keader, 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE,. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel 
by H. Adilard, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust by 
Charles Bacon, price 24s. 


SHAKSPERE, 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WORKS. 
By Joun A. Heravp. [ This day. 











Also just ready, | In 3 vols. price Sis. 6d. 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. By Amy PUT TO THE TEST, 














RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. 5s. 


HK AGE AND THE GOSPEL: Four | 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
at the Hulsean Lecture, 1864. To which is added a Discourse 
on Final Retribution. By Danret Moore, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Camden Church, Camberwell, Author of ‘ Thoughts 
on Preaching,’ &c. 


Rivinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 








Gorn. In 2 vols. post 8vo. A NOVEL. (Ready. 
list A NEW NOVEL. 
exinien=peiiiociiibalpsicviniiensliniatinnwabliaat nhliineiioniingtiaiimniaenam | In 2 vols. price 21s. 
| YTUDIES IN DIVINE THINGS. By the | THE HAWKSHAWES. 
Rev. W m. Newton. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. By M. A. Bre. (Ready. 


RESH RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS AND 


TRUTHS for the PEOPLE. By the Rev. Wm. 
Newton. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hovtston & Wricnat, 65 Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 3 vols. price Sls. 6d. 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 





Just published, price Is. 


ROFIT AND LOSS: a Sermon preached 

at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Third Sunday after 

Aptoheny, 1865. By H. P. Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ 

Church, Prebendary of Sarum, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


Rrivrxerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


[This day, 





NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d, 





NEW NOVEL. 


a THE 


DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA, 


By our Own ‘Special’ Correspondent. (Ready. 








Just ready, in 3 vols. price £1 11s. 6d. 


DINA 


OR FAMILIAR FACES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
In 8 vols. price Sis. 6d. 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘Denis Donne, 
* Bertie Bray,’ &c. (Ready. 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Mice. CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 





NEW BOY'S BOOK 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 
This day is published, price 6s., with Illustrations on toned 
paper, crown 8vo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 





NEW TALE BY THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘FANNY HERVEY.’ 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


Price 2s. each. 
. BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. Sata. 








This day is published, 
SEDGELY COURT: 
A TALE. 

By the AUTHOR OF ‘ FANNY HERVEY.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. 


. CROSS of HONOUR. By Anniz Tuomas. 

. SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 

. ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 

. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES, 


NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
Price 2s. each, never before printed. 


THE DEAD HEART. {1 THE ORANGE GIRL, 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 


om oo tO 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street, 
151 
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THE READER. 








4 FEBRUARY, 1866. 








Now ready, price 1s, 5d 
PART XXV. 


OF: 


‘THE READER,’ 


FOR JANUARY. 


oe 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘ THE READER,’ 
Price lls. bound, 


—_—— 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 
2s. each. 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourrence ; STaMPeD, FIVEPENCE. 


Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 
merit and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 
special topic of which they write. It is desired to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own 
merits. Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, 
“THE READER’ will show equal favour to all works of 
sterling worth, without caring through what channel they 
come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for 
the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the followings 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL AND 
DETAILED LIST.OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, 
maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication 
is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All works 
deserving further consideration are reviewed at length 
within a week or two of publication. The special attention 
devoted by ‘THE READER’ to Foreign Literature enables 
its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work 
of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
Scrence, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 


of thedifferent Societies—approving the plan, have expressed | 


their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done’ in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public, : 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, findsa place in ‘THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ a. d. 
Four Lines or under... imi iMktenue 8 8 6 
For every additional “aa 4 00 6 


For Advertisements, not a a 0 Literary Character, 


Four Lines, or under... 020 
Boe vesY SEA Ln in 00 6 
A Column ... .83 0 
A Page (3 Columns). . 900 


Across two Columns one-third extra. 


DisPLayeD ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE Space occuPiep. 


Advertisements received till Fiveo’clock ox Thureday Evening. 





LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 








THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


An Eveninc NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the Part Matt Gazetrre without 
seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of afew words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 
interpretation of our meaning. 


The Part Matt Gazerrte will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal. But, 
addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be occypied 
by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of news- 
paper records, while it destroys their significance. Literary considerations alone would 
determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English; but beyond these there is the 
fact, that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 


the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 


Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the Patt Maui GAzEerre 
of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. ‘Trustworthy advices from the Money 
Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original articles, upon 
the many things which engage the thoughts or employ the energies or amuse the leisure of 
mankind, Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or 


| dissipate Society, will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equally 
| unquestionable, and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious 


| 


thing. This is the chief aim of the Patt Matt GAazetre—to bring into Daily Journalism that 


full measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviews. 


| 
| 





| 
| 





At the same time, we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. Humouy 


is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design, which will lose none of the 


| advantages of occasional trifling. Ifa thing can be said better in verse than in prose, it will be 


said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 
into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be 


welcome too. 


It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of 
effort than of promise. But the proclamation is not made before a large number of able 


writers have accepted the idea, and pledged themselves to the effort. 


Office of the PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, an Evening 
Newspaper and Review, will appear on Tuesday, the 
7th of February. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monruty. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS 
IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. | 
I. J. PHILLIP. R.A.—Girsy Musicians or Spain, by 
fessor KNOLLE. | 
Il. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Tue Loretrro Necxkiacez, 
by C. CousEen. 
lil. J. GIBSON, R.A.—Txe Tintep Venvs, by W. Rorrre. 


Price Twopence. 





| Macmillan’s Magazine, No. LXIV. 


(For FEBRUARY, 1865). Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS : 

I, THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Krvasiey, Author 

of ‘ Austin Elliot,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 
Cuap, LXIX.—Samuel Burton makes his Last 

Visit to Stanlake. 
LXX.—Sir George and Samuel close their 
Accounts, and dissolve Part- 


rshi 
LXXI. —Shoubents Temptation. 
LXXII.—James Burton’s Story. 
LXXIII.—The Omeo Disaster. 


Il, A FEW WORDS ON THE POPE’S ENCYCLI- 





LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1. JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—Tue Cestvus or AGLAIA. ° CAL LETTER. By F 
: . By F. D. Maurice. 
2. a a eee Portrery, with Four III. GEORGE BOOLE, F.RS. 
8. PETER CUNNINGHAM.=—Srr Govrrey KNeLuer, IV. SAFI. By Sepastian Evans, 
with a Catalogue of his Paintings. V. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XV. 


4. J. &. Fag Yn nged —OVERBECK with Engravings from VI. PRESIDENT LINCOLN. By Professor Gotpwiy 








s Pictures of ‘Curist BLEssine TTLE CHIL- SMITH. 
ak ’*Tue Hoty Fam y,’ and‘ Tur SIsSTerRs,’ VIL. STATE MEDICINE. By Francis E. Anstiz, M.D. 
5. 8. C. HALL and MRS. 8S. C. HALL.—Samvet T. Cote- . 3 
5 aipes, with Gix INestrations. Vill. La sa SONNET. By the late ALExanper Git 
6. F. W. FAIRHOLT.—Facrs asovur Fixcer Ruixos.— IX. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. 
Antique Rivx@s, with Twenty Examples. I.—Of Magnanimity. 
7. prseutine ee. * ye see ope Il.—Of Essay Writing. 
8. Irish -oak Ornaments. | 13. Schools o t. WHOM I HAV . 
9, David Roberts, R.A.—A | 14, The Society of Arts X. DEAD Met Three Citios. By tin eens Be 
Review of his Life. 15. The hitectural Mu- An Edinburgh Brotherhood. 
10. The Agee Country, with a: - Avostino E . 
‘ iews. Pet bn ~:~ ' Vol. X. handsomely bound | in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
trated. Macmittax & Co., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 








London : James 8S. Virtus, 2% Ivy Lane. 
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